





THE DESTINY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


"| SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
k RUNNING-DowN universe—a universe inevitably and 
Pimevocably deteriorating and falling away from a former 
estate, and we men as utterly insignificant in comparison 


‘Pith its immensities and hopelessly impotent to stay the 
Pmpending doom—it is of such a universe that we form a 


Ppicture in our minds as we read the latest pronouncements 
Pol astronomy. 
— True, Jeans speaks of the universe as appearing to be 
Pike a thought in the mind of a mathematical genius. True 
#lso that he tries to alleviate any pain he may cause by his 
‘PrNning-down theory by telling us that anyhow this planet 
@may remain a fit abode for life for many millions of years 
yet-—perhaps hundreds and thousands of millions of years— 
and that in that vast period we may develop to an incon- 
teivable extent. Still we are left with the impression that 
in the long result physical laws must prevail, ali our highest 
achievements disappear with the final loss of heat and, 
erefore, of life in the universe, and nothing be left but 
energy on a dead level of unutilisability—though possibly 
so.the mathematical genius brooding over the dead end 
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For this conclusion I doubt if there is any justification, 
We laymen have to take the facts which scientists with 
such skill and patience have laboriously established, By 
we can draw our own conclusions from them. And we are 
also free to take facts from the different sciences and put 
them into relationship with one another. We need not 
accept the domination of any one science, either astronomy 
with its running-down theory, or biology with its survival 
of the fittest theory. We can fit the different facts into one 
another in our own way, and form our own conclusions as 
to the resulting universe. 

And we are all interested in the universe, for we never 
cease to form part of it—even when we die—and upon our 
conception of it and of our relationship to it will depend 
our whole attitude to life. If we have reason to believe 
that physical laws, determined by the cold calculating mind 
of a mathematical genius, completely indifferent to the 
hopes, ambitions and affections of men, prevail we wil 
at best have a defiant attitude to life, and we may havea 
despondent. If, on the other hand, we have reason to 
suppose that besides intelligence there is will and feeling 
at the back of the universe, and that not physical laws, but 
what we most value ultimately determines the course of 
events, then our attitude to life will be quite other: we 
will have confidence in the universe, and will go upon our 
daily round with buoyancy and hope. And when so much 
is at stake we eagerly and gratefully seize on the facts which 
science presents to us even if we draw our own inferences 
for ourselves. 

Three great main facts I would now dwell upon :— 

(1) On, at any rate, this planet since it broke away from 
the sun there has been a winding-up process ; 

(2) The universe is an organic whole in which each con- 
stituent part is self-active with an individuality of its own, 
while all are under a co-ordinating principle which dominates 
the whole ; 

(8) Each of us in himself repeats in miniature this process 
of evolution. 

And from these facts I would draw the inference that 
co-extensive and co-incident with the running-down pro 
clivity of this universe is a winding-up process, and that there 
is no final term to either—either a beginning or an end— 
but an everlasting rhythm, a waxing and waning, with 
successive culminations furnishing the meaning and signi 
ficance of the whole and therefore of each minutest con 
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stituent part which goes to constitute the whole. A further 
conclusion I would form is that such culmination as we know 
indicates that the attractive principle which keeps the 
universe together is the power of love. 

Let us take the first fact. This earth was drawn off from 
the sun by the gravitational pull of a passing star about 

million years ago. The sun was then and still is 
radiating away its heat in the usual running-down way. But 
then on this earth—much to the astonishment we may 
imagine of the mathematical genius at the back of the 
universe—the running-down process was directly over- 
ridden, as the law of gravitation is supplanted when a blade 
ofgrass shoots skyward. Under certain conditions of pressure 
and temperature atoms began to form themselves into mole- 
cules of greater and greater complexity, and these molecules 
into chemical compounds of increasing intricacy of con- 
struction exhibiting more and more astonishing properties. 
Qut of two gases appeared water. At the end of a thousand 
million years from a chemical compound appeared life. And 
then during the next thousand million years there developed 
from that primordial microscopic germ of life all the abund- 
ance and variety of life that we see to-day, as Darwin 
demonstrated. 

Now when we ponder upon this tremendous fact we 
cannot suppose that all those exceedingly delicate and most 
intricate and complicated adjustments and adaptations of 
units and groups of units to one another and the convergence 
of the various properties came about by pure chance. The 

babilities against such a happening are infinitely great. 

e have to seek elsewhere than chance for the clue. 

And we, I think, find it in the next great fact, namely that 
all the parts of the universe are intimately related with one 
another to form one mighty organic whole. The universe is 
not one vast collection or aggregate of things like a heap of 
stones by the roadside, or a heap of sand by the sea-shore. 
Itisa system of things. We can observe in it a co-ordinating 
activity keeping the units together in a whole—an ordering 
telation which we do not see in mere heaps or collections, or 
even ina machine. Each unit affects every other unit and 
the whole, and the whole and all other units affect each. And 
this is perhaps the easier to understand when we recall that 
the ultimate units of which the universe is built are not hard, 
gritty, impenetrable bits of matter analogous to microscopic 
gtains of sand that up to the present century we had sup- 
posed them to be, but exceedingly receptive and responsive 
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concentrations of energy with a psychical as well as 4 
physical side to their nature. 

So we get a view of the universe as made up of 
inter-connected parts interacting with one another, unde 
the control of the whole—in short, of an organism. 4s 
Whitehead shows, organism is a fundamental featup 
throughout the whole of nature. In this mechanical age we 
are inclined to look upon the universe as a machine. But an 
organism is something different from a machine—and higher, 
For an organism is self-sustaining and activated by its om 
propelling power. Each part of it is also an organism acti 
oh its own initiative, making its own contribution to the 
whole, and therefore possessing an individuality which no 
cog-wheel of a machine could have. In the whole is an 
ordering activity, a co-ordinating principle which keeps the 
parts together, an ideal of itself which guides and directs it, 
Lastly, each organism is part of a larger organism and that 
of a still larger till the one all-inclusive organism, the entire 
universe, is reached. And that may be something even higher 
than an organism. It may be a closer and more vital unity 
than any organism can be. 

Of a universe of this tightly united nature our planet 
forms a constituent part. And the very important point! 
wish now to make is that if our earth has, during the last 
2,000 million years, developed life and consciousness, then as 
this development can only have occurred as a result of the 
earth’s interaction with the universe as a whole, it would 
seem to follow that life and consciousness must be charae- 
teristic of the universe. The fact that life and mind have 
developed here, coupled with the further fact that the earth 
is part of an organic whole, with which it is ceaselessly inter- 
acting, shows that the universe is a living universe and 
animated by mind. It is sheer nonsense to speak of life and 
mind as the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms. 
And he must be extraordinarily lacking in vision who would 
think of the universe as a vast assemblage of blazing suns 
with the life on this planet as only an evanescent interlude. 
Surely the true view is that the universe, being an organism, 
the appearance of life upon the only part we know at close 
= is a certain indication that the whole universe 1s 
alive ? 

And the third fact, that each of us repeats in himself the 
process of the formation of and development from a single 
=~ cell which the evolution on this earth has gone through, 
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primordial germ of life on this earth was first formed and then 
developed, and also of how we can gain our best conception 

of the nature of the universe as a whole. For I would infer 

that just as the germ-cell which would eventually grow into 

,man was first formed and then developed in the body of 

his mother, so would the primordial germ-cell which has 

wn up into terrestrial life be first formed and then 

developed in the body of mother-universe, receiving from the 

universe as a whole the nutrition enabling it so to develop. 

And again, just as a germ-cell bears upon it the impress of 
its parents so that it grows up in accordance with that 
impress, so would terrestrial life bear upon it the impress of 
mother universe. And further, just as from an examination 
of the germ-cell, we would be able to form an idea of the 
kading characters of the parent—for these are unmistakably 
implanted on it—so would we from an examination of 
terrestrial life be able to gain a knowledge of its parent the 
universe. And our completest and truest idea of the main 
characteristic of the universe we would naturally obtain from 
the highest products of the terrestrial evolution, for those 
would be the surest indication of what the whole evolution 
was making towards. 

Who, then, are the highest products of evolution on this 
earth ? I take them to be the great mystics, for they have 
done more than any others to raise mankind in the scale of 
being. Now these were all men of excessive sensitivity highly 
impressionable to the world about them. They, therefore, 
in special degree bear the same relationship to the universe 
asa whole that a germ-cell in my body does to me. So from 
an examination of them we should get our clearest and best 
impression of what the universe as a whole is like. And when 
we find these great mystics, one and all, exhibit besides great 
serenity of mind, high intelligence, strong will and firm 
determination—besides all these, and far more important, 
an intense and overflowing love and great joy in existence, 
then we may well conclude that the universe besides being a 
living universe animated by mind is also inspired by a glad 
and — Jove. 

ow if this point be granted—if the universe is a living 
organism, animated by mind, and inspired by love, then life 
and love must have existed somewhere in the universe long 
before they appeared on this earth. The question is, where ? 

I would suggest that the most probable place would be 
on the planets of other stars than our sun. Astronomers 
say that the number of stars which would have planets must 
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be very small. But so great is the number of the stars, thy 
if only one in ten million carried with it a planet, there woul 
be thousands of planets available. In any case, the numbe 
of planets there may be is not the important point; the 
important point is that there should be a few planets capabl 
of being peopled by intelligent beings. And with stars x 
numerous as the grains of sand upon all the sea-shores of the 
world at their disposal, astronomers can graciously concede 
us those few. 

But though there may be these few planets available, it 
can only be very, very seldom, astronomers tell us, that life 
could appear on them, for the appearance of life requires the 
coincidence of so many conditioning factors—the exactly 
right temperature, the exactly right pressure, the e 
right degree of moisture, and so on. If the earth had beena 
few million miles nearer the sun it might have been too hot 
for life to appear here. If it had been a few million mile 
further away it might have been too ,cold. And if the 
temperature and pressure had not been exactly right, wate 
would not have been formed from hydrogen and oxygen and 
life would not have been possible. But the more strongly 
objectors press that point, the more evident would it become 
that such a marvellous coincidence of necessary factors could 
not have appeared by chance but must have been brought 
about by mind, and that if mind could do so for this planet, 
it could do the same for other planets. But apart from such 
a consideration, a far more important point is that life need 
not appear in the form of protoplasm at all. It has appeared 
here in that form, but it may appear elsewhere in many other 
forms than protoplasm. 

Other chemical elements in other combinations may kk 
employed on other planets and under quite other conditions 
Put briefly, life is a process of converting energy into action 
—of transforming energy into higher forms, utilising the 
energy for its own purposes and then casting aside the waste. 
Like a vortex, the building-up and breaking-down process, 
which is a fundamental characteristic of life, draws it 
organised forms of energy at one end and, after utilising the 
energy, parts with it in another form at the other end. Some 
indeed would regard a living thing as simply a higher form 
of energy. Energy being then the essential thing required by 
life, it would seem that it might be obtained from other of 
the chemical elements than those employed in the building 
of protoplasm. One or two of those elements—as, fot 
instance, carbon and oxygen—might always be necessaty; 
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but the remainder might vary in different planets, and the 
gmbination might have different properties. 

_§$o the primordial germs from which all the varied and 
abundant life would spring need not be of the protoplasmic 
type we have here on this earth. The chemical and physical 

ses may be integrated and potential energy accumu- 
ain other parts of the universe, in hundreds of forms, 
different from the protoplasmic form in which energy has 
been accumulated here. Each primordial germ might differ 
fom the protoplasmic germ we have here, and from all 
others. Yet all would be alike in this, that every one of them 
would be an accumulation of potential chemical energy, 
every one of them would have the power of response to 
stimuli, every one of them would have the capacity of feeding, 
growing, multiplying and developing. Each would contain 
theseed of progress. And from each would eventually spring 
astich and multitudinous a variety of life as we have on this 

et. 

Thus in the universe there may have been many scores, 
or hundreds of primordial germs from each one of which, as 
from the primordial protoplasmic germ on our earth, there 
would have rere amet thousands of different forms of life as 
we have thousands of species on this earth, all sprung from 
the same original germ. Each primordial germ on each 
lanet would differ from the other as being a different com- 
ination of different chemical elements. Yet differ as they 
might, they would all throughout the whole universe be as 
inter-related, inter-connected, and inter-dependent as are 
the marvellously varied forms of life upon this single planet. 

This seems to be the very justifiable inference to draw 
ftom the facts before us—the fact that the universe is an 
organic whole in which the parts interact with one another 
and with the whole, coupled with the further fact that on 
this part of the universe which we know best, life and 
intelligence have gradually developed on what was at first 
only a droplet of fiery mist from the sun. 

And we would presume that it was through life being 
already in existence elsewhere that it was able to appear 
here, We know that light is borne on the ether (or whatever 
may be the common continuum which binds the myriad 
ee of the universe together in a whole), and that after 

ting for millions of years upon organisms on this earth 
at last an organ was formed capable of seeing ; we know that 
in the human body messages are carried along the fibres of 
the nerves from the brain to the muscles; we know also 
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from our experience of broadcasting, how speech and mush 
may be carried to us on the ether; and in a manner somewha} 
similar to these might we not suppose that life pattem, 
emanating from living beings on other planets were tras. 
mitted on the common continuum to this earth to beat upo 
it till at last in response to this stimulus an organism can 
into being able to exhibit life ? 

Supposing this to be so, can we form any conception of 
what these living beings may be like ? None at all, of course, 
of their outward appearance, but of their inner nature 
great deal. And it is profitable for us to exercise ow 
imagination in regard to these beings in order that we may 
get out of that habit of mind which would regard all th 
universe outside this earth as lifeless. We can never hop 
to see these beings. But neither can a physicist hope to 
see an atom. The one is too far for the most powerfil 
telescope to be able to detect, and the other is too small for 
the most powerful microscope to be able to reveal it. Yet 
the physicist, making use of every indication he can detect, 
does not hesitate to speculate upon the nature of the atom, 
And neither should we, using every indication at our disposal, 
hesitate to speculate upon the nature of living beings o 
the planets of other stars than our sun. Just as we have 
astro-physicists, so should we have astro-biologists. 

And about them there are several assumptions which we 
can quite safely make. Some we have already made. We 
have assumed that they must be of the same general patten 
as living beings here. Each must be born in the likeness of 
its parent, and must be able to feed, grow up, come t0 
maturity, and reproduce itself. But it is about those being 
higher than ourselves which undoubtedly exist, or we would 
not be here, that it is most necessary to speculate. And 
about them there is much that we can surmise by the quite 
justifiable method of projecting forward the line of terrestrial 
development and by heightening the intensest experiences 
of the intensest among us. And as these higher beings 
would be built of the same material as we are made of, 
subject to the same universal laws and to the same impatt 
from the universe as a whole that we are subject to, tt 
should not be nearly so impossible as it might seem to picture 
to ourselves the general character of these higher beings. 

Very different in outward appearance from anything we 
know they would, of course, be, yet no more fundamentally 
unlike us than we are unlike the birds. We know that 
radiant energy in many different forms on many different 
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gavelengths must be impinging on them as it is impinging 
mus, for it spreads itself over the whole universe. We are 
capable of recognising a portion of this. But these 
isher beings would apprehend much more. Equipped with 
more delicate organs of perception than our eyes and ears, 
they would have windows to the world around them where 
we have only dense walls of the flesh. Where we have 
hardy integument, they would have the tissue as sensitive as 
the eyeball. Where we see only colours from red to violet, 
they would see infra-red and ultra-violet. And so fine 
would be their perception that they would detect the most 
delicate shades and hues and tints and nuances of each of 
these colours, and the whole universe for them would be 
ablaze with beauty. Sounds, too, they would hear that not 
even a deer would distinguish or the ear of the most musical. 
Their whole range of seeing and hearing would be vastly 
extended. And their speech and their song would be capable 
of the finest shades of expression. 

Then their profounder knowledge of the world about 
them would also enable them to utilise more fully the energy 
of the universe in all its manifold forms. The energy stored 
up in the atom they would make available for any use they 
required whether of transportation or communication. And 
the material of the world they would likewise know how 
to bend and shape and forge and anneal for their own con- 
structive and instrumental requirements. Complete mastery 
over matter and energy would be theirs, that they might use 
them for their own spiritual purposes. 

But it would be in the intimacy of their communion 
with the world as a whole that they would chiefly excel. As 
ardent patriots glow more fervently with the spirit of their 
country than the average mass of their fellows, so would 
they burn more fiercely with the spirit of the universe. 
Afire with that spirit they would lead a far more intense and 
vivid life than ours. They would be more sensitive to every 
faintest vibration of the universe as well as conscious of its 
great rolling rhythms, be more surely discriminative in 
choosing what stimulus to accept and what to reject, and 
having selected, be much quicker in their response. By no 
cumbersome categorical reasoning would they reach to true 
knowledge. Straight and quick as an arrow would they pierce 
to the heart of each situation, and by sure intuition pass clean 
through knowledge to the finest understanding and wisdom. 
By no heavy medium would they communicate with one 
another but with the methods and language of lovers. 
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Consummate artists in the art of living we might 
therefore, suppose them to be, tremblingly excitable and 
intense in their response to the finest impressions, and with 
an exquisite sense of the rhythm of things. And being of 
this highly receptive and responsive nature they would he 
capable both of the highest raptures of enjoyment, and alg 
of the most poignant griefs and of giving clearest expression 
to what they so passionately felt. With more than the 
abandon of the lark would they throw their whole bei 
into the expression of their feelings and fling themselves 
upward in the soaring ecstasy of their joy. 

But only to a few rare souls would there be vouchsafed 
such plenitude of revelation and such intimacy of communion 
with the spirit of the world. And they would stand at the 
very apex of Stellarian life, as we might call this life of the 
highest beings. Below them would be many planes of 
development, and on each descending level an increasing 
number of units. In all, there might be hundreds or thou 
sands of millions of Stellarians. And in all there would be 
great variety. Each one would have his own distinctive 
individuality, which he would preserve with the firmest 
tenacity. And all would possess personality, for personality 
would certainly be among their essential characteristics, 

Then each, on whatever level, would go through a cours 
of development from the time of his birth—in this proces 
ascending from lower to higher levels of being. None would 
be born perfect. All would have to perfect themselves— 
striving, struggling, enduring, sacrificing, suffering in orde 
to fulfil the strong impulse within them and obey the high 
call from above. No soft, luxurious lotus-eating existence 
would their life be. The joy of their life would come from 
the very intensity of their striving in the pursuit of ther 
goal. 

Then they would not be the only living beings on theit 
planet of the Stellar system. We must assume that there 
would be many other forms of life of lower degree, as there 
are animals, birds, reptiles, insects, fishes, etc., here ; and 
that also there would be that form of life, like plant life, on 
which the others could feed. But all, from highest to lowest, 
and in all their multitudinous forms would be built of the 
same “ bricks,” like our protoplasmic cells, and would spring 
from the same primordial germ of life which developed i 
their planet, as all life on this earth sprang from 
primcrdial protoplasmic germ. 

And we may presume that, as they would be built on the 
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same general pattern as living beings throughout the universe, 
and as they would possess a one susceptibility to every 
influence pouring in upon them, and a very full knowledge 
of the physical constitution of the universe, they would 
certainly have devised means of communicating with the 
inhabitants of other planets of other stars throughout the 
universe, including our Earth, and they would be able to 
exchange ideas and increase their knowledge of the universe. 

And now we come to a very important point which 
directly affects the subject of this article, the Destiny of the 
Universe. We have assumed that in different parts of the 
wiverse there are living beings, some at lower levels of 
being than we are, some at higher. We have to consider 
that some of those on a lower level must be progressing 
upward to our level, and perhaps beyond, and that we 
ourselves are also on the upward grade. But what about 
those who are already at the top grade ? Will they for ever 
remain there ? Or will they slowly decline ? We can hardly 
help supposing that, in accordance with our whole experience 
of things, the time would come when, having reached the 
wnith of their capacities, they would begin to decline. 
Under prolonged excitation of the tensest emotions there 
would be a waning, the responsive action would become more 
and more mechanical, the sensitivity of the personality 
would harden and lose its instantaneity of response, the power 
of initiative would dwindle, gradually the power of personality 
would wane and become less and less capable of rising 
to the occasion. The period of intense activity would be 
followed by a time of lake-like calm—a calm in which 
we might suppose strength would be renewed for another 
upward flight. 

But this would not be the end of all things. For what 
these highest beings had sown over the universe others would 
trap. As they were waning, others on another planet would 
be waxing to the zenith. Millions of years hence it might 
even be the inhabitants of the earth who would occupy the 
cere place in the universe. After us it might be the 

bitants of a planet of Sirius who would be waxing to 
take our place. And so it would go on. There would be 
an everlasting succession of dominant planets with their 
dominant personalities who, each for the period of his 
ascendancy, would be the regnant and guiding spirit of the 
world, by the power of the cosmic mind that was in him 
giving the tone to and guiding the course of events, proxi- 
mately on his own planet and ultimately over the entire 
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universe as I give the tone and temper and direct the cours. 
of events proximately in my brain cells and ultimately oye 
my whole body. 

There would be a Grand Rhythm of the universe, g 
rhythmic wave-like rise and fall. As one planet was risj 
to the apex of development another would have passed the 
apex and begun to decline. But always someone, somewhere, 
would be at the crest of development, and always someone, 
somewhere, would be in the trough. Yet there would be no 
monotony. For-no two personalities nor two events would 
be exactly the same. In the immensity of the universe 
there would be infinite variety. Though through all the flux 
and unending change there would always remain the énduri 
background of the Cosmic Spirit from whence all activity 
would be derived, and which would remain the same, 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

From everlasting to everlasting, without beginning and 
without end, the Grand Rhythm would flow. It would 
comprise in its flow an infinitude of lesser rhythms all going 
to constitute the main rhythm. But there would be a 
succession of peak events, climaxes, culminations. And the 
point I would now wish to make is that it is these culmina- 
tions which would give significance to the whole process, 

For the universe is not like a train which starts froma 
fixed departure platform and proceeds to a fixed destination 
—starting from Paris and arriving at Rome. Things do not 
come to an end—to a finish: they culminate. And it is 
the culmination which gives point to the whole course of 
events. Things culminate and subside and culminate again 
in rhythmic process. But the significance is in the crest. 
In the light of the culminating experience the reason for 
every other part of the process is found. Hence the 
importance of culmination. 

Let us take the fox-glove as an example. On the one 
stalk are the leaves and the buds, the developing flower, the 
full flower, the fading flower, the seed pods, and the seeds. 
But it is the full flower which gives significance to the whole 
rhythmic process and which enables us to see the meaning 
in the activities of all the other parts—to see what those 
activities are for. All go to serve the culmination—the full 
blown flower. 

In the case of the foxglove it is this culmination in the 
flower that gives significance. But in the case of the apple 
tree it would be not the flower but the fruit that would give 
the significance, in the case of wheat the seed, in the case of 
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a the leaves, in the case of cotton the fluff on the seed 

, and in the case of potatoes the root. In all cases, 
=. there would be a culmination. And it would be 
this culmination which would give the significance to the 


s. 
aim plant-life let us look at human life. It is not the 
end of a man’s life that is the important thing about it: 
itis certain climaxes in his life. In exceptional cases, as, 
for instance, the death of General Gordon at Khartoum, 
the end of a man’s life may make him widely known and 
may focus attention on him. But the real significance of 
his life, as in Gordon’s, lay in certain climaxes before his 
death. 

It is the same in the case of drama. There are climaxes, 
and a climax, which we would have to understand if we 
would understand the drama as a whole, and find the 
arttist’s purpose. 

As Professor J. W. Harvey, to whom I owe this idea of 
culmination, shows : 


“ though the import and significance of the play pervade 
the whole, and though every part may have a value 
for the whole, yet there are in it moments—or a single 
moment—of climax, crisis, culmination, in which the 
significance of the whole is in a unique degree concen- 
trated and focussed.” } 


These, he says, are the moments which give the play 
its point and meaning. To these moments the lesser parts 
up, while from them the lesser parts in turn derive a 
secondary import. Every lesser part down to the minutest— 
down even to a comma—has received the anxious attention 
of the creator of the drama and is necessary to the perfection 
of the whole. Yet all the time the lesser parts, even the 
comma, derive their meaning from the culmination. 
Culmination rather than destination is then the leading 
feature of the universe. The cosmic process is of the nature 
of a drama with its dominant moments, climaxes, culmina- 
tions which reveal the significance and meaning of the whole. 
The universe is not on the march to a final destination ; it 
contains within itself rhythmic culminations. From these 
culminations we can learn the why and wherefore of the 
whole process. And that why and wherefore pervades 
every part and instant of the process. 
So, in my view, there would be neither that depressing 


1 Article on “ Cosmic Purpose ” in Philosophy. 
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running down of the whole universe to a final death of heg 
and light and life and everything else except unutilisahk 
energy which astronomers and physicists predict : nor yet 
again a movement of all creation towards that “ one he 
off divine event ” which the poet foresees, when everyone 
will live happily ever after. Neither heat-death nor heaven 
will be the end of all things. For there will be no end as 
there has been no beginning. But there will be a rhythmic 
waxing and waning. While things are waning to winte 
in one part of the universe they will be waxing to summer in 
another. In the winter will be the seed of the summer, 
And summer will produce the seed for the winter. And the 
significance of the whole rhythmic process will be found in 
the successive culminations—in the crest of the waves—in 
the peak events. 

It comes to this, then, that we belong to, are brought 
forth by and from, always remain part of, are ceaselessly 
being operated upon by and as ceaselessly operate upon 
a universe which is common to us all and about which we 
should therefore have a common view. And this universe 
is not a vast machine of which we are merely insignificant 
cog-wheels driven by blind force. It is an organism of 
which we are among the self-active constituent parts, each 
with an individuality of his own. It is a living universe 
or we could not have been brought forth by it. And itis 
a spiritual universe or we would not be animated by spirit. 
We cannot contemplate it as a whole without being impressed 
by its Power and its Majesty. And we cannot examine it 
in detail without being struck by its Intelligence and its 
Beauty. The manner of our birth shows that it is driven 
by the power of Creative Love. And taking it in the whole 
Holiness is its supreme and all-inclusive character. 

The universe is a living universe animated by mind and 
dominated by the power of a Holy Spirit. 

And this dominant Spirit, we may surmise, being always 
and everywhere operative, is, and must have been and must 
always in the future be manifested in a multitudinous 
variety of forms, in differing degrees, on a vast number of 
planets throughout the universe. And we may further 
surmise that now and in the past and in the future it is and 
always has been and always will be manifested on one planet 
in super-eminent degree and in one individual on that planet 
in supreme degree so that he is for the time being the moving 
spirit of the universe. 

And as the universe is an inter-connected system we 
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sume that these communities interact with one another 
and with the whole and so form one vast community of the 
entire universe. But we also assume that the inhabitants of 
the supreme planet do not always retain their eminence. 
Their capacity for manifesting the Cosmic Spirit spends 
itself in time and the inhabitants of another planet attain 
the position of eminence. Throughout the universe there 
would be a waxing to culmination and a waning to the level. 
But always somewhere there would be someone who would 
insupreme degree manifest the Holy Spirit of the Universe 
and be its agent in setting the tone to the whole. 

So the universe would be without beginning and without 
end rolling on for ever in one Grand Essential Rhythm of an 
inconceivable complexity of lesser and lesser subsidiary 
thythms—rhythm within rhythm. And it would come to 

ination after culmination in endless succession—each 
different from the other and each being a culmination of an 
infinite number of lesser culminations. 

And through all, as the ground of all, as the inspiration 
of all, would abide unchanging and eternal the Holy Spirit 
whose body is the universe we see with our eyes and of whom 
we are the responsible agents. 

Grand indeed is the conception of the universe we owe to 
astronomy, but grander, far, will this conception be when the 
astro-biology of the future will have endowed it with the life 
which is its due. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 

















BISHOP BARNES ON SCIENCE AND 
SUPERSTITION. 


EDWYN BEVAN. 


THE purpose of this article is to urge that a certain kind of 
argument used against what is believed to be superstitious 
belief and practice in the Christian Church, the kind of 
argument used at the recent Congress of Modern Churches at 
Bristol by the Bishop of Birmingham, and analogous argu- 
ments which he has used on other occasions, are invalid, and 
therefore tend to throw thought about religion on to wrong 
lines, with unhappy results. It is only with extreme regret 
that I write anything which may pain Bishop Barnes, if he 
reads it; nothing, I hope, will be taken as inconsistent with 
the respect which I feel for his person and his special attain- 
ments in certain lines of scientific inquiry. It is only because 
I believe that the use of such arguments does serious harm to 
the cause of religion that I try to show their fallacy. He 
himself would wish, I know, that religious belief should be 
formed in an atmosphere of free discussion and inquiry and 
that objections felt to his statements should be uttered with 
the same frankness as that with which he made them. 

The question here is not whether the beliefs and practices 
which the Bishop attacked—the belief that relics have 
spiritual value, the belief that prayer at the shrine of a saint 
can procure bodily healing, and so on—are to be approved or 
not. Objections have been raised against them which deserve 
serious consideration. But the objection that they are i 
conflict with Natural Science or with ‘‘ reason ’’—the argu 
ment used against them by the Bishop—seems to involve 4 
misconception. One remembers that some time ago the 
Bishop was reported as using a similar argument against the 
Catholic belief that consecration effects a change in the 
elements of the Eucharist: a scientific analysis of the 
elements after consecration would not, the Bishop said, 
176 
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SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION 177 
reveal any change—at least this argument was attributed to 
him in the public press, and I never saw that he denied having 
ysed it. It is a precise parallel to the argument of the 
astronomer, that he could not believe in a God because, 
having swept the heavens with his telescope, he had failed 
to find any trace of one. Even if the belief in God is false, 
the absurdity of such an argument against it would be 
obvious to an intelligent atheist. 

The Bishop’s idea of “‘ reason ’’ seems to belong to the 
eighteenth century. The question whether there is a spiritual 
power which occasionally produces exceptional effects in the 
material world is not a question on which reason, properly 
understood, can give any judgment : it is a matter simply of 
the valuation of actual experience and human testimony. If 
a belief in such exceptional operation of a spiritual power— 
whether through holy oil or the bones of a saint or prayer— 
conflicts, as the Bishop supposes, with Natural Science, it 
must conflict with some particular Natural Science. With 
which Science does the Bishop think that it conflicts ?_ With 
Chemistry or Hydrostatics or Physics or Biology or which ? 
Of course it cannot conflict with any, because none of these 
Sciences does more than examine the ordinary mode of 
material change ; no Science can determine whether a power 
exists or not in the universe which sometimes produces 
unusual effects. If it could be proved in any particular case 
that such a power had come into play, each special Science 
would remain precisely where it was before. To say, as the 
Bishop is reported as saying, that, if it was true that prayer 
at the shrine of a saint could cure tuberculosis, “* rational 
medicine would be at an end ”’ is the kind of wild statement 
which one is sorry to find the Bishop repeating. The move- 
ments of a living body are governed by laws of causation 
differing from those which govern the movements of inanimate 
matter studied by the Sciences of Statics and Dynamics. If 
there is no life on the moon, then the appearance of a living 
thing on the moon would introduce a mode of causation just 
a8 miraculous, in regard to the laws hitherto prevailing on 
the moon, just as much an “ outrage ” to “‘ reason,” as any 
unusual operation of a spiritual power in curing disease can 
be in regard to the laws ordinarily prevailing on earth. The 
fact that living bodies move on earth on principles different 
from those applicable to matter apart from mind does not 
mean that all rational Statics and Dynamics are at an end. 
The late Master of Balliol, A. L. Smith, once told me how he 
had described to one of the principal living authorities on 
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Physiology a case he had come across of automatic writing 
and said to him “I suppose from your point of view, asa 
man of science, it is quite inexplicable how a mind not the 
writer’s could make the writer’s hand move,” to which the 
eminent Scientist replied “‘ Not a bit more inexplicable than 
that a thought in your mind can make your hand move: 
that is as much a mystery to Science to-day as it ever was,” 
The coming in of spiritual causation, in the ordinary way it 
does in man, is something inexplicable from the point of view 
of Natural Science ; but all rational Physics are not at an 
end. 

No, the real objections to such beliefs as those the Bishop 
attacks are not drawn from Natural Science at all. They are 
drawn from Anthropology, from Psychology, and from the 
Philosophy of Religion. But the objections drawn from 
Anthropology and from Psychology do not show that the 
beliefs are false, that they are an “ outrage to reason”; 
what they do is weaken or invalidate the grounds for 
believing. We cannot, for instance, say that there is any- 
thing inherently irrational in the belief that under certain 
peculiar conditions, spiritual or psychic, gravity may be 
counteracted, so that a material body remains suspended 


without support in the air. Ifa well-proved case of levitation | 


occurred, Science would accommodate itself to the fact, just 
as Science has to accommodate itself to the inexplicable fact 
that a thought in my mind makes my hand write. The 
trouble about the belief in levitation is not that it is in 
herently irrational, or that it conflicts with any law of 
Statics or Dynamics or Physics, but that, as a matter of fact, 
the evidence brought forward for the occurrence of levitation 
seems inadequate. There is a certain amount of testimony 
to it, stories of Christian saints being raised from the ground 
in prayer, similar stories of pagan holy men, the story of 
Jesus walking on the water, the assertion of some people in 
the nineteenth century that they had seen Home the medium 
float out of one window and in again at another one—I have 
myself been given an apparently well-authenticated account 
of a table remaining in the air without support ; but when 
Anthropology comes forward and shows how beliefs of this 
kind are most widespread just on the levels of culture where 
the critical valuation of testimony is lowest, and when 
Psychology comes forward and shows how easily men are 
deceived regarding their own remembered sense-impressions, 
there seems a greater probability that the sporadic testimony 
to levitation is due to false reporting or to illusion than that 
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SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION 179 
ing so unlike the ordinary course of things has ever 
geurred. The Bishop is therefore nearer the mark when he 
indicates the parallel between miracles of healing at Christian 
shrines and miracles of healing at pagan shrines before the 
Christian era as making against belief in the alleged Christian 
miracles. If we have in antiquity people sincerely convinced 
that they have been healed by Asclepius, and if we are sure 
that those people were deluded, then no doubt the fact that 
we find people to-day sincerely convinced that they have 
been healed at Lourdes may seem to us unsatisfactory 
evidence that they really were healed. The resemblance of 
Christian stories of miracles to innumerable non-Christian 
stories which we unhesitatingly pronounce to be false does 
unquestionably dispose us to disbelieve the Christian stories. 
Belief fails, not because, as the Bishop seems to suppose, 
“Science” has established certain facts with which the 
belief conflicts, but because Anthropology and Psychology 
seem to account satisfactorily for the data apart from the 
hypothesis of a spiritual power coming, in an unusual mode, 
into play. A railway engine may fail to advance because 
there is some immovable obstacle on the track ; but it may 
also fail to advance, even though the track is clear, because 
the steam has been withdrawn. The Bishop speaks as if it 
were a case of conflict—which it is not: it is a case of the 
motive to belief being taken away by Anthropology and 
Psychology. 

There was indeed a conflict between Science and tradi- 
tional belief when the origins of man were shown to go back 
by a process of evolution to an immense antiquity and 
teligious people thought it necessary to believe that the 
Genesis story of Adam was literal fact. But educated people 
have now ceased to believe this and have accepted the view 
that the bodily part of man at any rate was developed by an 
age-long process from lower animal types. When the Bishop 
of Birmingham spoke some time ago as if he were a lonely 
champion of the Darwinian hypothesis against a predominant 
obscurantist opinion in the Church, we may remember the 
gentle irony with which the late Archbishop Lord Davidson 
treated this claim. But because there was a conflict between 
traditional belief and what appears to be scientifically 
established fact in regard to the origins of man, it does not 
follow that we can rightly speak of conflict in regard to the 
— whether spiritual or physical effects can be pro- 

ced by supernatural power. It should be recognised that 
the two cases are on a very different footing, inasmuch as one 
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is the case of establishing the truth about a concrete even} 
which has occurred in the past—the process by which map 
came to be—and the other is the case of determining what jg 
generally possible and impossible in the universe. It is much 
more within the competence of Science to establish the truth 
about certain concrete facts, past or present, than to deter. 
mine what limits there are to possibility in the universe, 
For to do the latter we require to have a complete knowledge 
of the pattern of the universe, and we are pretty far from 
having that as yet! It would thus be a gross disregard of its 
own limitations if Science declared that it was impossible for 
disease, for any disease, even “ tuberculosis or locomotor 
ataxia,’ to be cured by prayer, or, for the matter of that, for 
the dead to be restored to life. Suppose, on the other hand, 
it is the case of establishing the truth about a particular 
instance of apparent healing by prayer, then, if it were alleged 
on religious grounds that the disease had been cured, and if 
a scientific examination showed that the disease was still 
there, we might truly speak of conflict. 

One may thus see that Anthropology and Psychology can. 
not prove the production of any effect in the material world 
by prayer, or by the virtue in the bones of a saint, or in any 
other unusual way, to be impossible. All they can do is 
dispose us to disbelief. They make us require a fuller and 
more rigid proof of the real occurrence of the unusual event 
than we should require in regard to an ordinary event. If 
the Bishop of Birmingham simply stated that in his judgment 
there was none among the alleged cases of healing at the 
shrine of a saint for which the proof was sufficient, he would 
not be saying anything which a sensible man might not say, 
whether his judgment. was right or wrong. It is when he 
proclaims that such beliefs are an “‘ outrage to Science,”’ that 
they fly in the face of “ reason,” and all that kind of thing, 
that he is using rhetorical language which one cannot but feel 
unworthy of him. 

It may be noted that if one case is ever established by 
which an effect in the material world is produced by an 
unusual operation of spiritual power, the stories of similar 
effects being produced in the past cease to present a difficulty: 
they fall into their place in our view of the general scheme 
of things. So long as no case of levitation, or of healing by 
prayer at a shrine, is satisfactorily established, the existence 
of such stories in times when uncritical credulity prevailed 
does have a well-understandable influence in disposing us to 
regard all such beliefs in our own day as delusions. But 
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fhe moment any case of levitation were established, or a 
sufficient number of cases of healing at shrines to rule out 
the possibility of accidental coincidence, the existence of 
stories alleging levitation, or healing by prayer, in the past 
would receive a new and natural explanation. We should 
then either regard them as true accounts of the same power 
whose operation had been established in the modern case, 
to some extent perhaps distorted by popular imagination 
in the telling, or we should regard them as the kind of 
false stories which true stories about anything unusual 
inevitably generate. It is in some ways like the case of 
atrocity stories in regard to what is done in war or in the 

vernment of weaker races by white men. It cannot be 
oubted that a terrible number of atrocities really are 
committed in war, and have been committed by white men 
upon people of weaker races. But the true stories create a 
coud of false atrocity stories. Anyone who has investigated 
a certain number of atrocity stories, and found them false, 
will tend to regard all similar atrocity stories as false 
without further investigation. To an uncritical credulity 
he will oppose an equally uncritical scepticism. 

If it is true that some spiritual power exists which has 
healed disease in consequence of prayer by Christians, it 
would be only what one would expect that men in former 
ages, feeling after such a power, should have imagined in 
false and fantastic ways a relief of their pains by resort to 
an unseen power. Or it might be held that some of the 
cures supposed to be wrought by Asclepius were really 
wrought by the Divine Pity, which saw in the resort to 
Asclepius a blind groping after Himself. 

It remains true that where the effect alleged to have been 
a in a particular case, or a number of particular cases, 
y a spiritual power is an effect on the material plane— 
levitation or the cure of disease—that is an effect which 
Science can investigate. Science might indeed find that the 
cause of the phenomenon lay beyond its ken; but it could 
pronounce, given adequate opportunity for observation, 
whether the alleged phenomenon really took place, whether 
the solid body really did remain in the air without support, 
whether the disease really was present before the prayer and 
absent afterwards. When, however, the case is reversed, 
when an effect in the spiritual plane is alleged to have been 
produced by means of a material object, Science cannot 
Investigate it at all. It is therefore staggering to find any 
oe of the Bishop’s intellectual eminence say that “ the 
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principles of reason to which Science was pledged woul 
continue to be outraged so long as it was pretended that 
the blessing of a priest oil received holy properties or that 
the bones of the saints had spiritual value.” How on earth 
could Science say anything about spiritual value, ang 
pronounce whether it was absent or present ? How could 
the principles of Science decide whether an infant “ escea 
God’s condemnation ” through baptism ? Surely the Bishop 
cannot have reflected what he was saying, if he really talked 
- in that way. 

There are, I think, three grounds on which objections 
be raised to such beliefs as the Bishop here stigmatises, but 
they are not drawn from Natural Science. One ground of 
objection is that the spiritual effects are not, it is 
observed to follow. The observation in question is not, of 
course, an observation of mere fact, as scientific observation 
is, but an observation exercised in virtue of spiritual 
tion. Science can no more say whether the life of a baptized 
child is spiritually good than it can say whether a poem ora 
picture is artistically good. But persons of artistic sense 
do pronounce poems and pictures to be good or bad, and 
persons of spiritual sense do not pronounce the lives of other 
persons to be good or bad. The quality of the life of baptized 
children is therefore something within the range of human 
observation, so far as the observers have a spiritual sense, 
Now it might be supposed that if the baptism of infants 
confers upon them a new spiritual life, there would be an 
observable difference in quality between the lives of baptized, 
and the lives of unbaptized, children. If it is true that no 
such difference is observable, that is a real difficulty, I think, 
in regard to the Catholic doctrine of baptismal regeneration, 
There may be ways of getting over the difficulty: the 
objection may not be found to be ultimately valid; butit 
is an objection which calls for serious consideration. 

The second ground of objection is based on a feeling of 
relative dignity in the spiritual sphere—a feeling which is 
offended by the notion that a valuable spiritual effect can be 
procured by means of a material object. Apart from the 
experience of what actually occurs, it seems somehow inappre 
priate that a new spiritual life should be produced by the 
sprinkling of material water upon a child’s body. To 
consider such an objection is, of course, quite outside the 
yess of Science, but it lies within the province of the 

hilosophy of Religion. Indeed the objection raises a very 
large philosophical question, which there is no sign of the 
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Bishop’s having grappled with—the value and function of 
the material in regard to the spirit. We know the answer 
ghich is commonly made to the objection from the Sacra- 
mentalist side—that, in actual experience, spiritual life is 
all through helped or hindered by appeals to the senses, 
that even those who will not believe that the water of baptism 
or the eucharistic elements produce spiritual effects, have to 
allow that those who receive edification from a sermon do so 
from material sound-waves striking upon a material ear. 
Such an answer does not seem to me satisfactory. Objection 
to the belief that a spiritual effect is produced by means of a 
material object is really felt only when the effect is alleged 
to be O eewepton direct, without the consciousness being 
engaged first by the material object in the normal way. In 
the case of receiving edification from a sermon there are two 
stages: first the material sound calls up ideas in the mind : 
then from those ideas movements of the spirit may arise 
which affect subsequent emotions and volitions. 

Now strongly anti-Sacramentarian Protestants do not 
mind admitting a supernatural action of the Spirit of God in 
regard to the second stage, the passage from the ideas in the 
mind to the movements of the spirit: but the first stage, 
that from the material sound to the ideas in the mind, they 
think must take place by a wholly normal physical process. 
What they object to is the belief that a spiritual effect can 
be produced direct by means of anything material, without 
the passage through consciousness. In the baptism of an 
adult, they would admit that the material things may give 
him certain sensations and suggest to him certain ideas from 
which, by an operation of the Divine Spirit, a new kind of 
life may result ; but they object to the belief that a material 
thing may be the means of the beginning of a new life in a 
baby, where there is no passage of appropriate ideas through 
the baby’s consciousness. Even the Bishop would probably 
have no objection to the supposition of a saint’s bones 
procuring spiritual benefit, if what was meant was that some 
one acquainted with the life of a good man was able to 
quicken his apprehension of that life, as a real thing, by 

ing at some material object which had been intimately 
connected with the good man on earth, and thereby to 
receive spiritual stimulus or reproof. That is to say, it does 
hot seem below the dignity of mental events to be produced 
by material events, nor below the dignity of spiritual events 
to be produced by mental events, but it does seem below the 
of spiritual events to be produced by means of 
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material things direct. This gradation of dignity may seem 
rather odd, when so stated. Is the belief in it true ? Here, 
again, there may be a satisfactory answer from the Catholic 
side, but there is, I think, a real problem which calls for mor 
systematic thought. 

There is yet a third ground of objection to Catholic 
beliefs in regard to the operation of a spiritual power 
means of material things. Catholics would themselves admit 
that direct observable evidence for some of the events in 
‘ question is quite wanting. They believe that the events did 
take place, or do take place, because they are affirmed by 
an authority which they believe to be wholly trustworthy, 
That, of course, raises the whole question whether this 
authority is trustworthy. If you see no ground to accept 
as infallible, or highly probable, the judgments of the 
Catholic Church, then, of course, belief in the particular 
operations of spiritual power alleged must seem to you 
baseless. The question of Authority in religion—its seat 
and nature and limits—is not one which Natural Science 
can do anything to determine. But it is a fundamental 
question in regard to all beliefs in unusual events produced 
by spiritual power. The reason why old-fashioned Protes- 
tants believe in the Bible miracles and reject the late 
miracles alleged by the Roman Church is not that they think 
that the Bible miracles are established by better scientific 
evidence. They know that there is no evidence at all, except 
the bare word of Scripture, that Balaam’s ass talked, o 
that a dead body was restored to life by contact with the 
bones of Elisha, or that the sick were cured by the shadow 
of St Peter falling on them or by the application of handker 
chiefs and aprons which had touched the body of St Paul, 
But they believe that the authority which asserts thes 
miracles is absolutely trustworthy and that the authority 
which asserts the miracles of the Roman Church is not 
trustworthy. The Bishop no doubt disbelieves in the 
scriptural miracles above mentioned just as much as he 
disbelieves in the Roman ones: but that is because he has 
ceased to believe that the statements of the Bible are trust- 
worthy in the way in which old-fashioned Protestants 
believe that they are. Similarly it would not be necessary 
in the case of the Roman miracles to prove by the methods 
of Natural Science that they did not occur, even where the 
methods of Natural Science are applicable to the enquiry. 
It is only necessary to show that the authority affirming them 
is not trustworthy. Ifonce that is done, belief in the miracles 
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of itself. A philosophic Roman Catholic friend assures 
me that the evidence for the liquefaction of the blood of 
St Januarius is completely cogent apart from any belief in 
the authority of the Church. Yet one can be practically 
certain that no one ever will believe in the liquefaction of 
the blood of St Januarius unless he is a Roman (or at any 
rate an extreme Anglo-) Catholic. But the question what 
authority in religion is trustworthy is a purely religious one. 

It may be said that if the spread of superstition is a real 
danger, and if the things which the Bishop attacks are 
ightly regarded as superstitions, it does not so much matter 
Seether the arguments he uses are valid or not, so long as 
they carry conviction to the multitude. Such a view would, 
Ithink, be mistaken. One of the reasons why it is unfortu- 
nate that the Bishop uses such arguments as he does is that 
they must be ultimately quite ineffectual for stemming the 
spread of superstition. 

To suppose that you can make Physics or Chemistry or 
Biology a barrier to religious belief is like supposing that 
+ could prevent aeroplanes from flying over your garden 

y erecting a wall round it. A religious belief can be 
encountered only by something on the same plane, that is, 
ty another religious belief or by a metaphysical belief. 

etaphysics is not any Natural Science, though Metaphysics 
may have to take the provisional conclusions of the Natural 
Sciences among its data. That explains how it is that men 
who have first-class competence in some line of scientific 
enquiry sometimes talk such nonsense when they deliver 
themselves of their views on religion. In doing so, they have 
left the field where they have knowledge for the metaphysical 
one, and in this field they may show just as naive a crudity 
of conception as any layman may show if he hazards opinions 
in the field of their special science. One of the chief benefits 
os by a study of metaphysics, as Professor A. E. Taylor 
pointed out in his Elements of Metaphysics, is that it 
may save a man from talking bad metaphysics whilst 
unaware that he is talking metaphysics at all. 

If we can put ourselves by imagination for a moment at 
the standpoint of a convinced and earnest atheist to whom 
theistic belief seems as deplorable a superstition as belief in 
_ 1 Of course, an able metaphysician may also talk nonsense when he 

cusses some particular type of religion ; but then it is not because the 
beliefs of people adhering to that type of religion are outside the cognizance 
of metaphysics, but probably because the metaphysician in question has 


hever understood what those beliefs really are, and so is far away from 
fact in his criticisms. 
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the virtue of a saint’s bones does to the Bishop, we can ge 
how unfortunate it might seem to him if some supporter of 
the atheistic cause kept on proclaiming, as a knock-dow 
argument, that if you swept the heavens with a telesco 
could not see any God. Our earnest atheist would be aware 
how vain such a defence was against the insidious growth of 
theism, how theistic belief would just go round it and spread 
unchecked. I believe that the Bishop is right in holding that 
the growth of superstition is a danger and that human 
credulity has melancholy results. Even the Roman Church, 
though it defines the sphere of Divine operation very 
differently from Bishop Barnes, says, as he does, that outside 
the sphere of true Divine operation, there is always a danger 
of false beliefs in the supernatural springing up ; it exercises 
a certain criticism of local attempts to start a new cult ora 
new legend, and turns down and condemns more of such 
attempts, I believe, than it sanctions. Anthropology and 
Psychology may issue a warning, may show men the need to 
be careful in believing. But even Anthropology and 
chology, for the reasons I have tried to indicate, can 
caution: the moment there seems adequate ground for 
believing any particular case of the spiritual power’s opera- 
tion, Anthropology and Psychology easily fall into line and 
accommodate themselves. If the growth of religious super- 
stition is to be effectively counteracted, it can, I believe, be 
done only by religious considerations. The real obstacle to 
false religion is not Science, but true religion. I have 
indicated what seem the three grounds on which a judgment 
regarding the truth or falsehood of belief in the supernatural 
action of the Divine Power may be based: (1) the effects, 
observable by spiritual sense, which actually follow alleged 
cases of the supernatural operation ; (2) the recognition of 
an order of dignity or appropriateness in the relations of the 
spiritual, the mental and the material which no belief must 
violate ; and (8) the trustworthiness or untrustworthiness of 
the authority. All these grounds give rise to large questions, 
and it is possible that a good defence can be made from the 
Catholic side for some things which the Bishop would regard 
as superstitious. In any case it is on this field that the issue 
between superstition and true religion must be fought out, 
if it is to be fought out at all. 

It isindeed a most regrettable thing that it has apparently 
become an idée five with the Bishop that he is called to be the 
champion of “ Science ” in warring against Catholic beliefs. 
Every one naturally wishes to use his special endowments i 
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ing for what he believes to be a good cause, and the 
Bishop no doubt feels that his special endowment is a know- 
of Natural Science. It may be hard for him to recognise 
that, high as the value of Science may be in certain ways, 
even in regard to the things of the spirit, for pronouncing on 
such questions as the Catholic beliefs which he dislikes his 
ial endowment is quite irrelevant. But the mischief goes 
much further. For it must be remembered that the general 
blic is extremely ignorant of movements of mind within 
the Church, and when they find a Bishop talk as if he were 
the champion of Science against a grossly unscientific body 
ofopinion, they are ready to applaud him as a man of singular 
candour and boldness. No one who knows the Bishop at all 
would suggest that he could ever intend to win kudos for 
himself by playing on the ignorance of the multitude, but 
the actual result is that in quarters outside the Church the 
impression is created that hardly anyone among the leaders 
ofthe Church knows anything about Natural Science or looks 
ly at the conclusions of Modern Science except the 
Bishop of Birmingham. But yet, as a Bishop, he must, one 
would think, himself hold some beliefs which would seem as 
t an “‘ outrage ” to Science and “* Reason ”’ as any of the 
Catholic beliefs which he denounces. He has never, as far as 
I know, given it to be understood that he disbelieves in the 
Virgin Birth or the bodily Resurrection of Jesus. Yet anyone 
who believes in these alleged events, if he gets applause from 
non-Christian scientists as the champion of a “ rational ” 
view of the world, is certainly getting such applause by a 
misapprehension of his real attitude. There is a more sub- 
stantial body of evidence for some cures of disease wrought 
at the shrines of saints than for the Virgin Birth. In fact, 
those who believe in the Virgin Birth do not do so because 
they think it established, like an ordinary historical event, 
by documentary evidence. They believe it because they 
believe—whether rightly or wrongly—that the authority 
which affirms it is trustworthy. ‘If the Bishop believes it, it 
can only be because in this case he accepts the affirmation of 
some authority—Scripture, or the belief of the Christian 
Church when nearer the fountain-head, as embodied in the 
Creeds, or some deliverance of the general Christian con- 
science regarding what is spiritually appropriate, or whatever 
for him the authority in religion may be. 
I hope it may not seem impertinent that I have ventured 
to eriticise the utterances of the Bishop of Birmingham with 
this freedom. I should myself have felt that it was unseemly 
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if I did not believe that I was expressing what is felt by a 
considerable number of people ; I know that many “‘ Modern 
Churchmen,” when the Bishop puts forward such arguments 
as he did in Bristol, have a cold shudder like that which rung 
through us when we hear a friend whom we respect committ; 
indiscretions in a miscellaneous company. But in saying that 
the principles of Natural Science are irrelevant to a criticism 
of Catholic beliefs and practices, one does not mean that a 
knowledge of Natural Science may not be of great service in 
’ some lines of religious controversy. Where it is a question, 
not of attack, but of the defence of religious beliefs against 
attacks made upon them in the name of Science, special 
knowledge such as the Bishop possesses may be of great 
value. But it would be of value then just because it was a 
case of exhibiting the irrelevance of the objections raised, 
When the Bishop applies the principles of Natural Science 
for attack on the beliefs and practices of his fellow-Christians, 
he himself falls into irrelevance. Not that one would wish 
him to refrain from urging in the strongest and most effective 
way his grounds for objecting to any belief or practice which 
he thinks wrong. The idea that vigorous controversy is 
incompatible with Christian charity, though common in the 
secular Press, is of course to be repudiated. Only effective 
attack on wrong religious beliefs and practices requires an 
application not of the principles of Natural Science, but of 
the principles—whatever one may conceive them to be—of 
true religion. 

The tragedy to me, when I have read some of the Bishop's 
later utterances, has been that I remembered, in contrast, the 
spiritual benefits I have got from him in the past. I shall 
always remember a conference of ‘“‘ Modern Churchmen” 
which I attended at Ripon, I know not how many years ago: 
it was one of the years of the war. And I remember that on 
the Sunday evening Canon Barnes preached a sermon which 
was a magnificent corrective to any smug spiritual self: 
satisfaction, a sermon which lifted everything to the highest 
plane and meant a salutary searching of conscience before 
God. It must have gone home ; for I remember one 
Modern Churchman who went about afterwards protesting 
with aggrieved indignation “ He talked to us as if we were 
all miserable sinners! ’’ It is the Barnes of that evening 
whom one would so much like to have back again ! 


EDWYN BEVAN. 
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THE MATURE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
“NEW ” COUNTRIES. 


PROFESSOR F. CLARKE, 
McGill University, Montreal. 


An attempt to unravel some of the perplexities of the post- 
war age might be made from any one of a number of points of 
view. Indeed, the very wealth of the choice is itself among the 
causes of perplexity. We may be sure that well-proportioned 
understanding can be achieved only after penetration of the 
labyrinth from a number of points of view and with the 
guidance of a different thread on each journey. 

Among the threads that might, with advantage, be 
followed up is the one that leads from the sixteenth centu 
through the maze of the colonising activities of the British 
peoples and ends in a group of comparatively new States 
that are now beginning to realise their true place and function 
inthe life of mankind. In adversity and trouble Europe also 
is beginning, slowly and with some wryness of expression, to 
realise their mature significance. 

During the centuries of expansion Europe pressed East- 
ward, Westward and Southward. In our own day the East- 
ward pressure has been met and countered. Japan has 
defeated Russia; Russia herself has turned away from 
Europe; India and China have called a definite and pas- 
sionate “‘ Halt!” to European attempts at domination. A 
new equilibrium between Europe and Asia is now being 
worked out, and no man can say as yet where the centre of 
balance will be. ' 

Southward the pressure was exerted as a result of geo- 
graphical accident rather than of set design. South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand began as by-products of the 
Eastward thrust on the part of the Dutch and came into 
British hands through the exigencies of world-politics in the 
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late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The South 
has never been, for Europe, a real terminus ad quem. It has 
provided sidings and stations on the main Eastward track, 
and the cutting of the two canals, Suez and Panama, ha, 
altered its character even in this respect. 

Yet its destiny is still intimately bound up with develop. 
ments in the East. The significance of recent events for 
Australians can hardly be missed. These events may he 
_ hardly less significant for South Africa and for the other 
white settlements in Africa. India within the Commonwealth 
as a Dominion could hardly have any other mission than the 
furtherance of the cause of Equality as between white men 
and coloured men, and such a mission, steadfastly pursued, 
would have profound effects in Africa. For it should be 
remembered that British democracy has not yet squarely 
faced the issue of Colour. Pleasant self-flatteries about 
Trusteeship and the ‘‘ White Man’s Burden,” so far from 
offering any solution, do but enshroud in rose-tinted mists 
the real dark problem. ) 

Eastward, then, European expansion has met with 
definite check which appears final. Southward, the future is 
all uncertain. Only to the West does there seem to be firm 
and final achievement. The American Continent has been 
won and consolidated for Western Civilisation of the “‘ white” 
type, and is now the area upon which that civilisation has 
the richest opportunity to reveal what further possibilities 
lie within it. The Pacific, it would seem, is to be the boundary 
between East and West. 

Thus the predominance of America in the world to-day 
is due to something deeper and of more distant origin than 
the Great War or the change in relative wealth as com 
with Europe. America really is New Europe ; Anglo-Saxon 
in the North, Latin in the Centre and South. Slowly that 
master fact is becoming understood, first by the British 
Dominions and, less cheerfully and a little ruefully, by the 
old States of Europe. To go back no farther than the Great 
War for an explanation is to set the picture in a false 
perspective. The true starting-point is the adventure of 
Christopher Columbus. 

European civilisation, therefore, has now to learn t 
think of itself ina dual form. No longer can the affairs of 
mankind be determined by negotiations between the capitals 
of Old Europe. Great Britain, through her rapidly maturing 
Dominions, learned that much during the Great War even 
without the help of the United States. 
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Rawness and inexperience on the side of the new countries 
will make co-operation with Old Europe a little difficult for 
atime. And even when experience has done its work and 
the new countries have become adepts in the management of 
world affairs, differences of outlook and tradition will still 
remain. 

If this hasty sketch of the historically-determined situa- 
tion be accepted as true, many conclusions might be drawn 
from it. Here it is proposed to emphasise only one of them, 
the necessity for real mutual understanding between the two 
wings of the “‘ European ”’ world. It seems true to say that 
understanding of the new countries by the old is both more 
backward and more urgent than understanding of the old by 
thenew. Vague and imperfect as may be the knowledge of 
many Americans of life and conditions in Old Europe, the 
European idea of Americans and of Dominion countries is 
still more dangerously defective. 

In so vast a field, and for English readers, it is necessary 
to fix some limitations. Hence the present discussion will be 
confined to British understanding of autonomous com- 
munities of British origin overseas, and the developed 
educational systems of those communities will be taken as 
the most convenient and most readily available expression 
both of what these communities are and of what they wish 
themselves to become. Comparative study of the educational 
systems of the United States and the British Dominions has 
a value far beyond the immediate knowledge it conveys of 
divergent educational practices springing from a common 
root. It can throw floods of light on those profound and 
subtle differences of habit and thought and outlook which 
are often so fatally disregarded by eager or self-interested 
advocates of a neat and convenient political or economic 


unity. 
The key to understanding is to be found partly in history, 
ly in geography. But, powerful as geographic influences 
ve been, they do not always have free scope. Forces that 
mly history can account for come into play as deliberate 
counteractions to the pull of geography. The political 
separateness of Canada on the North American Continent is 
an illustration of this. The thoroughgoing devotion of all 
the Dominions to a protectionist fiscal policy is a further 
illustration of a desire to counteract, for ulterior ends, the 
natural drift of geographic influences. The phenomenon is 
gravely misunderstood if it is regarded as springing from 
motives that are merely economic, just as it is misunderstood 
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by those who argue that, because her Dominions are pro- 
tectionist, England should adopt a similar policy. 

The resolve that Geography shall not be all-powerful, that 
the new communities shall be fashioned to the heart’s desize 
of those who make them, is itself historical. The wilderness 
undergoes a transformation the nature and direction of which 
are determined less by what Nature provides on the spot 
than by what the European pioneer brings with him from 
. faraway. “ Far away ”’ that is, in respect of both place and 
time. It is true that when he has achieved as much as has 
been effected in the United States, for example, he is apt to 
forget how much he brought with him, and to treat the whole 
achievement as his own. Hence arises a certain arrogance 
of the new country man, intelligible and pardonable — 
but none the less presumption resting upon ignorance. 
progressive American to-day will describe ways of thought 
and action that he dislikes as “‘ medieval,” without pausing 
to ask what kind of a culture could have been achieved in 
America if medizval contributions to the Art of Life had not 
been available. Representative government, Common Lay, 
and Universities are hardly trifles or outworn antiquities, 
even in America. But ignorance of the fact does not make 
it any the less truth. History, much more than geography, 
affords the key to an understanding of the new com: 
munities. 

The epithet “ new ”’ is itself misleading. For the use of 
it is apt to obscure important truths. One is the extent to 
which old beliefs, antipathies, customs, and even forms of 
language and folklore find a refuge and a continuing life in 
the “new” lands. St Valentine’s Day and Hallowe’en are 
still freely observed in most parts of Canada, while Guy 
Fawkes Day is almost unknown. The memory of Queen 
Victoria is still strong in many parts of the Commonwealth, 
and a Victorian habit of life persists. Did not Mr Cecil _ 
find some of the best of his vast collection of English fo 
music in the remoter valleys of the Alleghanies ? Such things 
do not sound very “ new.”’ A Lincolnshire farmer is in many 
ways much more modern than his fellow in Nova Scotia. 

Then, again, newness does not mean the absence of 
history, short enough as measured against that of Europeai 
lands, but long enough and intense enough to have produced 
a unified society with an ethos of which it is, as a rule, ful 
conscious. Especially since the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution the settler in a new land has great resources a 
command. Development proceeds apace, and the 
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structure takes shape and consolidation quickly, so that a 
Johannesburg or a Chicago may have a well-established 
tradition before it is fifty years old. History makes up in 
density, as it were, for what it lacks in duration, and fifty 

of Sydney may produce more than a cycle of Arabia. 

So the term ‘‘ new ”’ must be construed with considerable 
reservation, and the task becomes one of interpreting a 
history which, though short in respect of years, is full and 
well-marked in respect of achievement. 

The history of the new countries reveals certain common 
traits which need to be appreciated by those who would 
undertake any comparative study of their educational 

s. In the first place, the men who founded them and 
their life and politics, were usually in strong reaction 
against certain features of the Britain they had left. The 
seventeenth-century Puritans, the Irish emigrants—from 
North and South alike—the Highland Scottish, the Austra- 
lian “convicts,” and the working-class emigrants of the 
nineteenth century, were all men with even more definite 
ideas of what they were turning from than of what they were 
turning to. So far from being the sweepings (or a “ surplus ”’) 
of the population of Britain, they were men of sufficient 
= and enterprise to shape for themselves a new life rather 
an continue to endure what irked them in the old. This is 
true, in its measure, even of many of the Australian “ con- 
victs.” They were rebels rather than criminals, as anyone 
can appreciate who studies the condition of English villages 
acentury or so ago. 

Hence, there is something that might be called “ anti- 
English ” in the very foundation of the new countries, an 
element of protest and repudiation and of resolution to have 
a society in which the hated elements were not present. 
Dutch South Africans and French Canadians, and perhaps 
American Loyalists, have strengthened this element. Its 
persistence to this day is a cause of some perplexity to the 
more naive type of travelling Englishman who is surprised 
tofind loyal British citizens so painfully unlike the members 
ofa Pall Mall Club. But some appreciation of its presence 
and its strength is fundamental to an understanding of 

inion life and education, for it runs like a thread through 

the history of most Dominions from the very beginning. And 

the course of history has served to strengthen rather than to 
weaken it. 

Then, too, Great Britain is an island, with no part more 

a hundred miles from the sea. In an increasing pro- 
Vou. XXXI. No. 2. 7 
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portion the citizens of the new lands are continentals why § traits t 
have already lost the traits of a sea-margin people. § individ 
Middle West and the Canadian Prairies are startlingly like C 
Russia, a fact that may yet give rise to some piquant develop. § “mate 
ments. World-empires in modern times have been gq.§ come b 
empires, with their bases on the sea-shore, and the life anj§ contrat 
organisation of their peoples have been determined by thi§ the we 
fact. But for some years now Europe has been feeling th§ wards 
influence of the Middle West without quite realising whatis§ powerf 
happening. The same kind of “ continental ”’ influence jg§ and y: 
making itself felt in the larger Dominions; the Canadign§ toward 
Prairies against the East, Johannesburg and Pretoria agains, § mic m«¢ 
Durban and Cape Town, the Australian farmer against the§ ceativ 
vast overgrowths of Melbourne and Sydney. It appean§ must | 
certain that the influence of the “‘ continental ” type of out-§ 50 8001 
look is destined to grow in all the new countries, and the§ is thei 
discovery of a workable adjustment to it by the sea-based a 
people both in the new countries and in Britain may prove§ busine 
to have its difficulties. New England, Nova Scotia and British} it wor 
Columbia will have to face it quite as much as Old Englanif Th 
herself. What kind of thing will democracy become whenit§ future 
becomes dominant on a continental scale ? Somehow, one§ manki 
feels, that even in educational systems and methods, the§ towar 
people of the Great Plains will have a way of their own. attitu 

Especially potent in the larger of the new countries is the ence— 
influence of the “ Frontier.” The phenomenon is best{ marke 
studied in the United States, where the development ha § Weste 
gone farthest and has proceeded on the largest scale. Butit§ enthu 
can be observed also in South Africa. The characteristic§ he mu 
traits of the Boer, so difficult of comprehension by British § societ 
Governors and Home Governments, were already formed § been : 
when the Cape passed into British hands. A century anda clothe 
half of frontier life had produced a type. Much the sameis§ decen 
true of Australia. of the 

The process and results of expansion have a close resem} farbe 
blance everywhere. Successive waves of pioneers, movingtt} — TI 
an accelerating pace, push the frontier back and back andj Mind. 
win fresh ground, first from the savage and then from the of ey 
wilderness. Your true pioneer does not stay long on the} almo: 
ground he has won. After taming its first crudity, he pass the g 
on, and leaves further consolidation to more patient and les f guide 
adventurous hands. But his influence and the lure of the} alt 
prizes that wait upon his operations set the tone to a border} still 
society. And, since nearly all of the territory of a Dominio} all th 
has passed through the borderland stage at some time, tht} adhe 
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traits tend to become dominant and universal. Tenacious 
idividualism, such as underlies even Australian Socialism ; 
cupation with material pursuits, so mistakenly called 
‘materialism ’? in older countries where wealth and ease 
eme by inheritance rather than by effort ; and a curiously 
contradictory attitude toward tradition ; these are some of 
the well-marked features. The characteristic attitude to- 
wards tradition calls for further comment. For it exerts a 
powerful influence upon thought and practice in education, 
ad yet is a puzzling thing. Behaviour towards things, 
towards material processes, modes of production and econo- 
mic methods generally, is marked by a spirit of revolutionary 
geativeness. Pioneers are improvisers and adapters and 
must be ready to scrap a method, a building, or a machine, 
sosoon as a better one is available. Mobility in this respect 
is their very life. Modern science, and the reduction of the 
esses of invention themselves to a great branch of 
iness, have intensified this quality and threaten to make 

it world-wide. 

The cast of mind thus induced—looking always to the 
future and scrapping the past—might prove dangerous to 
mankind were it not checked and balanced by an attitude 
towards ideas which is almost the exact opposite of the 
attitude towards things. Reverence—often uncritical rever- 
ence—towards established moral and political ideas is 
marked everywhere in the new countries. The Middle 
Westerner will be as suspicious of a new idea as he will be 
enthusiastic for a new notion. If a new radio gadget appears 
he must have it at once; purveyors of new ideas about life, 
society, and morals, he is ready to clap into gaol. It has 
been said that, to such a man, the sight of an idea with its 
clothes off is an indecent spectacle. Ideas must wear the 
decent standardised garb of the tradition, or the disseminator 
of them will find himself under grave suspicion, as falling too 
far below the standard hundred per cent. of the true American 

This too, what Mr Graham Wallas calls the “‘ Pioneer 
Mind,” is a product of the Frontier. In the press and rush 
of expansion society itself undergoes strain amounting 
almost to disintegration ; everything has to be built from 
the ground up, with none of the old familiar landmarks as 
guides; alien elements have to be assimilated into the 

y overstrained social structure ; while all around are 
still the wild and the barbarian. So the pioneer emphasises 
allthe more strongly such things as he can retain ; the Boer 
passionately to his Bible, his language and his 
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Church; the Western Canadian vociferates his 
citizenship ; the Orangeman observes faithfully his 
celebrations ; the Ten Commandments, broken often, ay 
largely for that reason, enunciated more and more emphat. 
cally in school and home and Church, and so Fundamentalism 
becomes the prevailing quality of the world of ideas for th 
pioneer. Though much is taken much abides, and he eli 
passionately to the body of ideas, political, moral, religious 
which have been for him, as he thinks, his unfailing pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night. 

Thus, one might find in many an American state to-day 
keen readiness to adopt all the latest devices in schoolroom 
technique, existing side by side with a devotion to the 
traditional body of ideas so passionate and so thoroughgoing 
as to appear altogether tyrannical to the more freely-moving 
mind of the cultivated European. Tennessee is no exce 
tional instance. Its example can be paralleled all over the 
States and in many parts of the Dominions. Popular contr 
of education may even be construed as meaning just this 
first and foremost—the maintenance of the old paths and the 
exclusion of dangerous critical notions which are as certain 
to produce social and economic disaster in this world as they 
are to procure eternal damnation in the next. 

There is abundance of hard work for the pioneer. But 
there is also a prospect of abundant wealth, even more for 
his immediate successors than for him. He is early accus- 
tomed to a rough plenty, and the Standard of Life takes 
definite shape as a leading principle of social and individual 
action. This standard, as it rises and grows in richness and 

articularity, he regards as his own creation, to be maintained 
o his own efforts. The American or Australian is as little 
disposed to ascribe his prosperity to the abundant natural 
wealth of a new country, as the Englishman is to explain his 
country’s history by its insular situation. Each is inclined 
to treat the gifts of Nature as the fruit of his own personel 
virtues. (American tariff history and British foreign policy 
might have developed somewhat differently had it not been 
for such traits.) 

So the settler type of citizen is encouraged in a way of 
thought that regards economic and social life as almost 
wholly man-made. The more he is helped by Geography the 
less he is inclined to recognise the fact. He thinks in terms 
of unlimited resources and indefinitely expansible markets. 
Thus, he assumes a social plasticity, one aspect of which 
expresses itself in a strong faith in the efficacy of deliberate 
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legislative and administrative action in education, in public 

morals, and in moulding the life-conditions of the people. 

Such a faith might be forced on him by the inherent neces- 

sities of society-building, but it is immensely strengthened 
the bent of mind above described. 

Finally, and at the basis of everything, is a deep and 
jonate faith in Equality, the full strength and signi- 
ce of which European observers often fail to appreciate, 

There is no essential difference between the United States 
and the Dominions in this respect. The principle—or dogma 
ifyou will—is a conscious spring of action. Often it may be 
crudely interpreted in practice and some results of its action 
in the field of education are not happy. Nevertheless, it is a 
real and powerful influence, with strength and universality 
that can be appreciated only by living in a society where it 
rates. Equality to the American or Dominion citizen is 
e Historic Continuity to the Englishman—a pervading 
habit of thought and a manner of life rather than a formu- 
lated creed. Also it is well to remember, in this connection, 
that the policy of the new countries and the patterns of their 
common life, are determined mainly by millions of home- 
keeping folk who never see Europe at all. Any propensity 
to judge of the Dominions as a whole by visitors who may be 
met in London should always be subjected to some check. 

Such, then, are some of the outstanding traits of the new- 

country life. The net result may be summed up in two 
dominating truths. One is that in the new countries there is 
found a real and distinct variation of the old stock. Diver- 
gence of geography and history has had its effect ; sense of 
distinct individuality has supervened ; and the Englishmen 
will be on safer ground if he begins by regarding a Dominion 
as “ foreign,”’ rather than as a detached fragment of his own 
home-land. For foreign it is, in a variety of ways, some 
patent, some more subtle. Yet it is British, nevertheless. 

In the second place, consciousness that looks to a Future 

rather than to a Past, encourages a strong tendency to super- 
sede the first impulse to reproduce the old European life, by 
a policy of definite planning. A skyscraper and an educa- 
tional system are both things to be built, not by following old 
European precedent, but by adapting the building to its site, 
to the available materials, and to the purposes, local and 
general, that it is intended to serve. The dual system still 
persists in English education. It was simply scrapped long 
ago in mg of the Dominions, and there is little or no public 
g for it. 
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It is by means of this background that we must interpny 
what we find in the plan and procedures of education) 
systems in the new lands. Any study of those systems which 
fails to take account of it is apt to be surprisingly barre, 
But a study that does it justice can be richly fruitful, an 
more revealing of the whole life and spirit of these cop. 
munities than some other lines of approach which enjoy mor 
popularity and prestige. 

This article may conclude with a brief catalogue—no mor 
than a catalogue—of the outstanding traits that one may 
notice. Their inner meaning should be clear enough from 
what has preceded. 

In the first place, new-country systems are pre-eminently 
planned systems. Also they are often highly centralised, hh 
the United States local autonomy is apt to obscure both the 
despotism that may prevail within a single city and the 
uniformity of procedure that is induced by publicity and 
eager imitation of the newest models, over the whole country, 
Diversity there is in abundance, but there is much les 
diversity from school to school than one would find in 
England. The same is true in the Dominions; the school 
acquires some of the characteristics of the Post Office. Wher 
a non-English section has to be provided for, as in Queber 
and South Africa, the uniformity is broken—perhaps happily 
so—but more remains even there than might have bee 
expected. 

There is no perversity about this. Rightly regarded, it 
is an inevitable outcome of the conditions, especially whe 
we take account of the strength of the passion for Equality, 

The same spirit of prevision and planning extends to 
teaching-procedures in school, and accounts for the great 
vogue of educational measurements in American and Doni: 
nion schools. European schools rely on a great tradition and 
highly trained teachers. New-country schools rely rather 
upon an efficient and wide-awake Superintendent who is in 
touch with all the latest devices of measurement, keeps 
elaborate card-records, has “ ratings ”’ for all his teachems, 
and determines methods and curricula by “ try-outs ”’ that 
he loves to call “scientific,” so that he may impose the 
findings on all alike. 

One justification of such mass-methods, from the Super 
intendent’s point of view, is that his fortification of card- 
indexes and “ scientific ” records affords him useful defence 
against the risks and perils that are incidental to populat 
control. Accusations of log-rolling or favouritism can be met 
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with some effect by appeal to the cold and dispassionate 
record of the pedagogic testing-machines. Also he can make 
a brave show of Efficiency in a form that seldom fails to 
impress a new-country public. 

Thus, while popular control is real and effective, it is 
curiously cut across and modified by the influence of the 
“expert,” buttressed as that is by strong popular respect. 
There are some signs in the States that popular feeling and 

rt opinion are tending to diverge. Waves of passion— 
nationalistic, fundamentalist, anti-Communist, moralistic, 
or what not—are apt to surge upon State Legislatures and 
City School Boards and to interfere sadly with the hopeful 
blue-prints of the expert. As the schools increase in efficiency 
and grip ; as the teachers grow in independence of spirit, and 
the community grows more anxious about its social and 
political future, school questions will figure more and more 
prominently in politics, just as they tend to do in England. 

But the teacher is still very largely a servant under orders 
rather than a professional worker with freedom in his own 
field. The fact that women teachers preponderate so enor- 
mously is not entirely due to economic causes. It is due even 
more to the fact that popular estimation of the teacher’s 
function causes it to be looked upon as the kind of work that 
should be left to women. Teachers are not just “‘ teachers ” ; 
they are “‘ school-teachers,”” and “‘ school-teacher ” is not a 
term of high respect. The ambitious young man does not 
like to carry the description, and as soon as he can he rids 
himself of it, either by moving on to higher education or an 
administrative job, or out of school-work altogether. 

In some of the new countries at least, education faces no 
more serious problem than that of changing public opinion 
inthis regard. But the change involved is a double one— 
opinion about the teacher and opinion about education—and 
as it involves the reversal of a long tradition, it is not likely 
to come easily. 

The influence of the spirit of Equality is traceable every- 
where. It accounts, in part, for the phenomena of mass- 
production in education. The first task of a public system 
is conceived to be the giving of some modicum of education 
to everybody. Then, as the standard rises and resources 
accumulate, the effort is made—as it is now being made in 
the States—to steer the whole population through the High 
School. Voices are raised in favour even of “ University 
Education For All” ! 

Some neglect of quality, some over-stressing of machinery, 
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and above all, a fatal tendency to confuse Diversity with 
Inequality, are some of the less happy results. But criticsip 
the new lands themselves are increasingly alive to the 
defects—the defects of democratic virtues. It would seep 
that education is entering upon a new phase in these coup. 
tries. The task of achieving the universal spread approache 
completion, and thought is turning in the direction of 
improvement of quality and diversification of supply, 
Gradually, it is becoming understood that the school ig no 
skeleton-key to all the chambers of learning, that there ar 
vital forms of education for which school can offer no satis. 
factory provision, and that a much wider and more subtk 
adjustment of resources to the endless diversity of the needs 
is called for. 

As this process of critical re-construction brings its 
results, two consequences among others must ensue. Public 
and administrative opinion about the function of the teacher 
will change; less will be heard of machinery and official 
courses of study and more about selecting, training and 
remunerating teachers who will be capable of assuming the 
independent responsibility that will be expected of them. 
Attainment of economic maturity, slowing down of the pace 









of business expansion, relative decline in the attractiveness 
of a business career, and relative increase in the attractive. 
ness of the professional life, will all have an effect in the same 
direction. The teacher has yet to come into his own, but the 
portents are favourable. 

In the second place, views may change somewhat about 
the private school. The tradition of Equality has not been 
favourable to it, and recourse to it has been regarded as 
savouring of treason to the public spirit of a democratic 
community. Its products are suspected of an exotic uppish- 
ness, and when they reach the University more than the 
customary demands are made upon them to prove that they 
are, after all, good mixers. Mass-pressure and the se 
towards mediocrity have been powerful in discouraging the 
private school. 

But, without any abrogation of the principle of Equality, 
instructed opinion is beginning to realise the value of the 
private school as a diversification of the too-monotonous 
field of public education. It is here that the development of 
English models is of importance. Private schools in new 
countries are disposed to copy English Public Schools. ff, 
in doing so, they take over all the accretions of caste 
privilege that lie still more thickly upon the Public Schools 
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than some of the English friends of these latter will allow, 

then the prospect is not very bright. It may as well be 

realised that in the new countries there is still a strong and 

deep-seated prejudice against the English Public School and 

itsproduct. The prejudice is often unreasoning, and goes to 
air lengths, but it is a fact, nevertheless. 

It is for this reason that the future of the English Public 
School is a matter of Imperial importance. If it can free 
itself from the accretions of the Age of Privilege; if its 

ique educative virtues—so much older and more deeply- 
pooted than the accretions—can break through and establish 
themselves in modern form, then its value as a supreme 
model is beyond price. But if not, the new lands will almost 
certainly say that they will do without the virtues rather 
than take them over along with the accidents of a patrician 


One further point of difference between old and new lands 
may be emphasised in conclusion. The tradition of a pioneer 
community, as has been shown, establishes a strong faith in 
planning, in the conscious, and deliberate thinking out of 
problems. In old countries there is far more reliance on the 
sheer power of the traditional life and the ancient institutions 
themselves. In England, for example, it is the whole life 
that educates, time-honoured, persistent, all-pervading, and 
expressing itself in games and customs, buildings and cere- 
monies and all the thousand and one forms of the genius loci. 
So, when an English teacher writes upon education, he is apt 
to describe a particular school, even when he believes himself 
to be discussing education per se. Uppingham, or Harrow 


§ or Winchester is the concrete model to which he moulds his 


thought, so that Religion, for example, becomes Broad 
Church Anglicanism, and the whole gamut of moral duty is 
enclosed within a Newboltian circle of ‘‘ Play the Game ”’ ! 

Not so with the American or the Canadian. He really 
does study Education itself as a science and a philosophy. 
He has a method and checks his intuitions and, more or less 
successfully, controls his prejudices. Hence, although 
America, for example, has produced masses of literature upon 
education, much of which is ephemeral and of doubtful value, 
it has also produced much that is of first-rate importance. 
Important because of the universality of its outlook and 
method. It would be difficult to find in English writing, 
work to parallel that of Dewey, of Morrison (of Chicago), of 
Bode, Kandel, Bayley, and others that might be named. 
And America reaps her reward in a world-wide influence 
Vou, XXXI. No. 2. 7 
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in education against which England has much less ty 
show. 

Provincialism has still all too strong a grip on the English 
educational mind. Can English thought upon education 
universalise itself without losing its characteristic virtues} 
A survey of what is happening in the new lands shows that 
the question is not without its importance. Indeed the 
answer may have a bearing upon the future of the Common. 
wealth far more significant than have any out-of-date 
attempts to revert to the eighteenth century in the impossible 
hope of achieving a formal political and economic unity, 
Those days are over, and the day of the teacher is at hand. 


F. CLARKE. 


Hautrax, Nova Scotia. 
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THE RECORD OF THE AMERICAN 
RHODES SCHOLARS. 


(HARLES FRANKLIN THWING, LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., 


President Emeritus, Western Reserve University. 


For a quarter of a century and more (1903-1932) Rhodes 
Scholars have been coming from America to Oxford for a 
three-years’ residence. The period is sufficient for making 
an estimate of the worth of the unique foundation which 
Rhodes laid. Though he gave special freedom to his trustees 
in the original and formal instructions, he also believed that 
their administration of the great trust would be aided by the 
light of experience. Yet he did indicate four principles, 
principles rather than rules which he wished to be observed 
in the selection of candidates for his scholarships. These 
principles were :— 


“T direct that in the election of a student to a 
Scholarship regard shall be had to (i) his literary and 
scholastic attainments ; (ii) his fondness of and success 
in manly outdoor sports such as cricket, football and the 
like; (iii) his qualities of manhood, truth, courage, 
devotion to duty, sympathy for the protection of the 
weak, kindliness, unselfishness and fellowship; and 
(iv) his exhibition during school days of moral force of 
character and of instincts to lead and to take an interest 
in his schoolmates ; for those latter attributes will be 
likely in after life to guide him to esteem the per- 
formance of public duties as his highest aim.” 


It is only fair to point out that the third and fourth 
principles are in their practical application, though dis- 
tinguishing different points of interpretation, practically 
identical, Yet Rhodes went further, entering into more 
203 
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essential differentiations of values. Of the evaluations which 
he wished to be given to each of these four principles, he 
says :— 


*“* As mere suggestions for the guidance of those who 
will have the choice of students for the Scholarships, | 
record that (i) my ideal qualified student would combine 
these four qualifications in the proportions of 3-10s for 
the first, 2-10s for the second, 8-10s for the third, and 
2-10s for the fourth qualification.” 


Therefore one-half of the values of the quartette of 
principles was to be assigned to what might be called moral 
qualities, or what we interpret by the word character; 
three-tenths of the other half to special intellectual qualities, 
and the remaining two-tenths to elements which Rhodes 
calls “‘ manly outdoor sports.” It is indeed a broad field of 
choice which Rhodes intimated, the broadest I think ever 
made in academic administration. It is also a field which 
the many committees of selection in the forty-eight states of 
the North American union have cultivated with judgment 
and conscientiousness with the happiest results. 

Out of a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the com- 
mittees of selection from the very beginning of their service, 
I wish to bear testimony to the wisdom, to the sense of 
responsibility, to the thoroughness of investigation, to the 
fairness and justice of the application of Rhodes’ principles 
which the members of the selecting committee have used. 
The service thus given has been a noble one, and the results 
prove the soundness of the principles and justify the wisdom 
of the methods of selection. 

In the early years the principle of selection was based 
upon the individual state or commonwealth. Candidates 
were or might be chosen from each of the forty-eight states. 
The method, too, represented the service of a committee of 
the colleges of the individual commonwealth. In the 
year 1918, however, the Rhodes Trustees asked the Rhodes 
Scholars, who had returned, to assume the responsibility of 
selection. The basis also was changed from a geographical 
one of the individual state to that of a group of states. The 
forty-eight states of the American union were divided into 
eight groups of six states each. The candidates were chosen 
from the states comprising each individual district. The 
change in the method and in the geographical basis has 
worked even better than the earlier procedure. States which 
had a small population, or whose population was not of the 
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geademic type, were yoked up with states of a large popula- 
tion in order to secure a more just and consistent representa- 
tion. ‘The change in the basis and in the method has worked 

well. It has apparently given an increase to the competi- 

tion and also, as says one of the returned Rhodes Scholars, 

it“ has given a very decided improvement in the quality of 

the Rhodes Scholars.” 

In the administration of this great trust for twenty-five 
years (1903-1928) no less than 755 (and with recent additions, 
aconsiderably larger number) Scholars have become students 
inthe twenty-two colleges of Oxford. They have come from 
every state in the American union and from many of the 
colleges of every state. Institutional prejudices have had 
small or no weight in the selection. Each individual candi- 
date has been judged in, for, and by himself. That, as 

ved by results, mistakes have been made is not to be 
denied. But that the regular processes of judgment have 
been honest and able is ever to be affirmed. The committees 
have commonly been composed of presidents and professors 
of colleges, and in recent years, as I have said, of the earlier 
Rhodes Scholars, all of whom have possessed, of course, the 
critical apparatus for judgment and for decision. 

The American men going to Oxford, assigned to the 
individual colleges, were received by their older fellow- 
students with the most natural and genuine welcome. The 
greetings given were neither effusive nor reserved. The 
Americans were not looked upon either as “ characters ” or 
barbarians. They were received just as the men from Eton 
and Winchester were received—as students who were entering 
Oxford for the traditional purposes. To breakfasts and to 
teas were they invited by the older students and by the dons. 
Clubs elected them to membership. The athletic sports were 
open to them in the spirit of equality which belongs to 
older players. They were made one in the Oxford life. 

Moreover, the Rhodes Scholars found themselves in a 
sense members of a select group. They themselves formed 
such a group. The larger group with which they were united 
also was a chosen lot. In age these American men were on 
the whole a bit older than the typical group. In certain 
respects, too, they—graduates of Harvard, of Yale, of 
Princeton, and of scores of other colleges—were more mature 
than the men who came from the public schools. Yet, the 
American education had not served to fit them quite as 
closely and accurately to the scholastic requirements of 
Oxford as the public schools had prepared their graduates. 
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But proper adjustments were swiftly made. The Rhody 
Scholars from America became united with the whole bod 
of Oxford men in all the elements which constitute Oxfon 
life. 

After three well-filled years these Scholars came back 
home. And what did they bring with them? What for 
them were the essential results, results wholly apart from the 
scholastic honours won or not won, of their Oxford education? 

I wish to say, first, the Rhodes men brought back a special 
point of view for the study of any subject put before them, 
This point of view was the historical one. They were, by the 
Oxford teaching of any subject, impressed with the duty of 
examining each question in the light of its origin, of its 
subsequent development, and of its whole further history. 
For instance, the subject of law was made to begin at the 
study of Roman Law in Justinian’s pandects, or in even 
earlier documents. The study of theology was made to have 
relations with the earliest: forms of the great subject. 
Historical thoroughness was the condition of the scholastic 
atmosphere, and might be said to constitute even the method 
of study. The history of a subject was made a far more 
evident purpose than obtains in American colleges. 

From such a ruling purpose, method, and condition there 
came to these Scholars a breadth of mind, a breadth of 
thinking, a breadth of interpretation of the richest worth. 
They became scholars and thinkers. A scholarly maturity 
inevitably possessed and ruled them. In this breadth they 
became intellectually patient. Tolerance was added to other 
intellectual and to athletic qualities. They were made 
willing to listen to interpretations and to weigh arguments 
opposed to their presuppositions. They saw and felt that 
what we call the truth has an infinite number of sides. 

With this increasing breadth there went a new power 
of intellectual concentration. These men found in themselves 
a quality of being able to throw all that there was m 
them of intellectual endowment into the doing of a specific 
task. If their thinking became broader, it also became 
a thinking to a point and a type of hard thinking, too. 
Enlargement was turned into right angles, or into acute 
angles, of understanding. This result was one of the results 
of the prolonged examinations for degrees and for honouts, 
examinations both oral and written, examinations covering 
several days and several hours of each day. 

The contradictories of depth and of breadth were indeed 
reconciled in the Oxford training. 
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It is also to be said that the Oxford residence brought an 

enlargement of friendships. It not only increased the 
number of friends of each Scholar, but it also gave breadth 
tothe variety of friendships. The Scholars came from all the 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth of Nations. With 
the years these friendships grew and still grow in their 
relations and worths. Friendships were formed not for the 
year, but for the years. They were and are friendships for 
life; for they were founded upon realities. Such friendships 
are recognised as having an inexpressible value. 

But it is also to be acknowledged that the American 
Rhodes Scholars did not gain conspicuous places in the class 
lists. The records of their achievements in comparison with 
the records of their comrades from the British Dominions 
have not proved to be noteworthy. Of 755 Scholars, less 
than 15 per cent. (13-89) have taken first-class honours. The 
comparison of the records of the Rhodes Scholars from 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand for the same period does 
not yield congratulations for the American student. Of 203 
Scholars from Canada 15-64 per cent. ; of 145 Scholars from 
Australia 30-91 ; and of the 28 Scholars from New Zealand 
88:88 received first-class honours. The full statement recently 
published in a memorandum by the Trust (furnished to me by 
the Secretary, the Marquess of Lothian) is as follows :— 














DomMINIoNs. UNITED STATES. 
(Total Number of Scholars : 677.) (Total Number of Scholars: 755.) 
Ist Class 4 . F 15-838 1st Class ’ " . 18-89 
2nd Class ‘ : ‘ 50-28 2nd Class . * ‘ 46-83 
8rd Class * - 24°58 8rd Class . 4 fs 80-02 
4th Class : é ‘ 5°58 4th Class. : 3 4°80 
Failure . J ‘ j 8-78 Failure Z r . 4°46 
100-00 100-00 
FOL NO-| let Class. | 2nd Class. | 3rd Class. | 4th Class.| Failure. 
Canada : 203 15-64 57°54 21-28 2:24 8°35 
Australia . i 145 80°91 52-73 10-91 4°54 0-91 
New Zealand . 28 33-33 45°83 16-67 4°17 oo 
South Africa ‘ 228 7-96 45°45 82-95 8-52 5:12 
Bermuda. 22 — 83-33 | 41-67 | 16-67 | 8°38 
Jamaica . ; 28 _ 86-84 | 42:10 | 10-58 | 10-58 
Newfoundland : 25 5-55 50-00 83°34 5-55 5-55 
Malta , 3 rn — |100-00 me _ 























_ The reasons for the poor showing of the American Scholars 
comparison with the Scholars of the three great Dominions 
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of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, are somewhat 
obscure. But there are certain considerations which ma 

shed light on the matter. The universities and colleges of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand offer an education which 
more directly fits into the Oxford conditions than do the 
curricula of the American colleges. It is plain, for instance, 
that the system of examinations prevailing in the universities 
of the Dominions is more akin to the Oxford system than is 
the American. It is also evident that many of the first 
scholars in American colleges are not inclined to devote 
another period of three years to their education. They wish 
to take up at once, on their college graduation, their voca- 
tions, or at least the preparation for their vocations, A 
certain proportion, therefore, of those who might become 
promising candidates is eliminated from the election, 
Furthermore, in the comparison it would be evident to some 
that the Dominion students are more mature than the 
American. They are, therefore, more adequately qualified 
for winning conspicuous results in the scholastic field. Ther 
are those, moreover, who would argue that the populations 
found in the chief Dominions, being largely of pure British 
stock (leaving out French Quebec)—English or Scotch, 
represent a more scholarly foundation than the mixed 
populations of the United States. The Scholars from the 
Dominions, therefore, it would be affirmed, are _ better 
qualified for pursuing the higher scholastic ideals and for 
winning the higher intellectual results. But whatever are 
the causes, it is clear that the American Rhodes Scholars 
do not attain the scholastic honours which might in advance 
have been anticipated. 

After this interpretation of the values of the Oxford life 
to the Rhodes men emerges the further and special question: 
What is the influence, or what are the influences, which these 
Scholars have exerted upon American life in this quarter 
century ? What contributions have they made to America’s 
betterment ? What constructive forces have they offered 
for America’s upbuilding ? Have the purposes which Rhodes 
had in mind in laying his great foundation for and in the 
United States been gained ? Have the high-hopes of Rhodes 
been realised ? 

About one-third of the Rhodes Scholars returning home 
have become teachers in American schools and _ colleges. 
The proportion at first view seems large. The reasons, 
however, for so great a number choosing the academic caree? 
are not obscure. First, these Scholars are best fitted for 
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eillege instructorships or professorships. Equipment for 
other callings is frequently, though not by any manner of 
means constantly, lacking. Oxford gives preparation more 
or less general for a professorship. It does not give the 
jal scholastic preparation for a professorship which the 
st university offers. But it does give a better personal 
tion. The personal, and to a degree the professional, 
tide sets toward an academic position. Second, these 
Scholars are usually without large means and not a few, 
perhaps most, are without means at all. They therefore 
wish, and properly wish, to earn money. A college place is 
the inevitable and handiest opportunity. Third, they are of 
an age when they feel that a change from the status of the 
learner of twenty and more years should be made. From 
the age of six to the age of twenty-six they have been 
students. They have come to think and to feel that in the 
middle of their third decade they should be giving out of 
their knowledge, or using their disciplined powers, in trying 
to make some contribution to human betterment. They 
realise that they ought to be paying back in kind, or other- 
wise, what they have so richly and continuously received. 
Fourth, not a few of these men believe they should be no 
longer drawing on the parental purse for further education 
in medicine or law. They have already had their share of the 
domestic exchequer. Fifth, these men are or should be 
thinking of establishing homes of their own. Further 
a preparation might delay laying such a foundation 
or three or more years. It is not well for the individuals 
immediately concerned or for society to delay marriage to 
the age of thirty. (But it is proper to say that occasionally 
these American homes had laid their pre-nuptial origin in 
Oxford.) 

For these five reasons and for others which might be 
named, the Rhodes men naturally became, and become, 
college teachers. 

The reading of the lists of the hundreds who have selected 
the professorate shows that a large proportion have chosen 
English as the special subject of their teaching. Under the 
term, as used in the American college, is included the teaching 
of either, or both, literature and writing. Such a choice is 
natural. For many would say that English is the most 
important subject of the curriculum. Furthermore, the 
tment enrolls a larger number of teachers than any 
other. The number, too, constantly increases while the 
number in Latin or Greek becomes smaller. The opportunity, 
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therefore, for an election to an English chair is broader. The 
training, too, which Oxford gives in English composition jg 
more constant and more personal than is given in any other 
of the fundamental subjects. Every tutor, whatever the 
subject of his special tuition, is a teacher, adviser, critic jn 
the writing of English. An Oxford degree therefore means, 
on the whole, that the one bearing it is best fitted, or ought 
to be best fitted, to teach the art of writing. Be it also said 
that the teaching of writing represents a more personal 
relation between the tutor and the student than does any 
other subject of the whole curriculum. Toward this personal 
relation, therefore, the returning Scholar has a rather strong 
and distinct leaning. Hence, the reason for the popularity 
of an instructorship in English is not obscure. 

Closely associated with the service of the Scholars as 
American college teachers are the contributions which these 
men have made to American letters and learning. The 
record is indeed impressive. The reading of a carefully made 
bibliography (The American Oxonian, January, 19382), shows 
that of the Rhodes men no less than 155 are the authors of 
books, and also, 167 of articles and pamphlets. More thana 
hundred have written both books and articles. These 
publications usually are the productions of professorial 
service. Few are they to whom the books and papers 
represent their main, or vocational, labour. I hesitate, 
however, to call these books and articles by-products of their 
professorial service. For the relation between these literary 
publications and their professorial service is direct and 
immediate. These publications are, moreover, with a few 
authors numbered by a few titles ; yet with others they are 
numbered by scores. The subjects, too, are as diverse as 
physical nature and human nature itself. Perhaps the more 
prolific are the professors in physiology and related branches 
in the medical school, and in psychology and government in 
the colleges. John Fulton, for example, Professor and Head 
of the Department of Physiology in the Medical School of 
Yale University, is to be credited with two books and seventy 
articles; English, Professor of Psychology, Ohio State 
University, with one book and sixty-nine articles ; Wallis, 
Professor of Anthropology, University of Minnesota, with 
six books and fifty-nine articles; Eagleton, Professor of 
Government, New York University, with two books and with 
at least thirty articles; Olmsted, Professor of Physiology, 
University of California Medical School, with sixty articles; 
Van Der Zee, Professor of Political Science, University of 
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Jowa, with two books and fifty-six articles; Chaney, 
Assistant Director of Research Laboratories, National Carbon 
Company, with one book and thirteen articles ; Woodbury, 
Staff of Institute for Economic Research, North Western 
University, with twenty-five articles; and Yntema, the 
Institute of Law, Johns Hopkins University, with one book 
and forty-eight articles. The most prolific of all the writers 
is the journalist, or the so-called columnist, Christopher 
Morley, whose contributions to daily and other journals upon 
amultiplicity of themes, are, as he intimates, numberless. In 
the long list, too, of contributors to journalism, or even to 
literature, should be included Streit, the correspondent at 
Geneva of the New York Times, and Elmer Davis, of the 
New York Tribune. Schmitt, of Chicago, in his great 
history of the war, Ransom of Vanderbilt, Childers of 
Birmingham Southern College, and Coffin of Wells College, 
New York, represent literature quite as well as teaching 
professorships. 

Standing next to the number and importance of the 
service given by teachers in American colleges is the influence 
of the Rhodes Scholars who have become lawyers. About 
100 of them are now practising law. The proportion which 
Oxford offers to those who wish to become lawyers is in its 
general subjects not unlike the regular courses found in the 
American law schools. The Oxford lecturers in these subjects 
enroll Dicey, Vinogradoff, and the present Professor of Juris- 
prudence, Allen. The Rhodes Scholars who have been 
students of Law at Oxford, after passing through the 
examinations set by standing committees on admission to 
the bar of the different states of the American union, have 
been admitted to begin the practice of their profession. But 
not a few, before submitting themselves to this ordeal, have 
found it wise to study in American schools or in law offices in 
order to become acquainted with the statutes and procedures 
of their respective states. The year or more spent in the 
American Law School is in content and method somewhat 
like the experience of British students in the Inns of Court, 
tepresenting the immediate method and material for 
becoming solicitors and barristers. The American Rhodes 
men, of course, enter upon their legal practice with a diversity 
of training which belongs to the graduates of any first-rate 
American law school. There is reason, however, to believe 
that in their choice of special practice the trusteeships of 
great estates have offered to them a valuable opportunity. 
The number of Scholars who have chosen the ministry as 
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their calling is small. But the number represents the bes 
quality, as is proved by subsequent service. Among them 
are Sperry, an outstanding Congregational clergyman, Dean 
of the Divinity School of Harvard University ; Kinsolvyj 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, a church to be lasti 
associated with Phillips Brooks ; Tucker, Rector of St Paul’s, 
Richmond ;_ Barnes, pastor of Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia; and Hume, pastor of the Ney 
England Congregational Church of Chicago. Several, too, of 
the small number have found service in important places in 
the field of Foreign Missions, especially in China. Yet what 
are the reasons, it may be asked, for contributions whi 
even if of the richest type, represent so small number of 
contributors. In answer, let me say that the choice of the 
ministry as a calling is usually made before the Senior year 
of the American college student. He usually desires to enter 
his theological school straight from his college graduation. 
Therefore, he does not become normally a candidate fora 
Rhodes Scholarship. Furthermore, may it not be properly 
asked whether the Oxford life inspires or promotes the 
selection of the ministry in an American church or com- 
munity as a life’s vocation ? Does not the American student, 
who finds himself a Rhodes Scholar, ask himself the question 
whether his Oxford training is a good preparation for a 
typical pastorate in the homeland ? Perhaps, too, there are 
those who would ask whether, despite its ‘“ movements,” 
present and historic, in, of, and for the faiths, Oxford does 
keep the ideal of the priesthood and of the ministry con- 
structively before its students? At any rate, whatever be 
the cause, whatever be the conditions, few are the American 
Rhodes Scholars who have become ministers. 

The college teachers, the lawyers, the writers, and the 
ministers represent more than one-half of all the beneficiaries 
of the Rhodes bounty. The remaining half are divided —_ 
many causes and services, and of diverse kinds. As Ir 
the lists, I find my pen inclined to make a Homer’s catalogue 
of ships. But this should not be. For among those giving 
themselves to great services are found an impressive though 
short list of college presidents. Out of this small number! 
select Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore, whose honours 
system is one of the formative developments of recent years 
in American higher education. He is also serving at 
present time as the head of the organisation of the Rhodes 
Scholars in the United States. Tigert, too, who was for 
seven years Federal Commissioner of Education, is now 
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President of the University of Florida. Day, President of 
the historic Union College of New York state (a presidency 
forever associated with the early term of more than three- 
gore years of Nott), Carmichael, President of Alabama 
College, and Hilley, President of the Atlantic Christian 
College of North Carolina, are among other outstanding 
presidents. The writings, too, of both Aydelotte and Tigert 
ate a proper extension of their professorial and executive 
work. It is indeed rather a surprise that the presidencies of 
colleges and universities have not made more general and 
insistent appeal to Rhodes men. For, the constructive 

ities demanded in a college president, of personality, 
leadership, judicialness, energy, optimism, patient per- 
sistence, and constructiveness, are the qualities which Oxford 
disciplines. Yet I am sure that the adding of a few more 
years to the life of these Scholars will help to make them 
amore compelling resource for election by academic boards 
oftrustees. For it is to be constantly borne in mind that the 
oldest of the Rhodes Scholars are scarcely fifty years of age, 
and that the average age represents hardly more than the 
middle of the fourth decade of their lives. 

But the deans of colleges and of schools, who are indeed 
in some respects college vice-presidents and are material for 
college presidencies, come forth from the list of Rhodes 
students in large and impressive numbers: Valentine, Dean 
of Men, Swarthmore College ; Nixon, Dean, Bowdoin College ; 
Davison, Dean of School of Medicine, Duke University ; 
Carothers, Dean, College of Business Administration, Lehigh 
University ; Hardman, Dean of the College of Law, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia ; Brooks, Dean of School of Com- 
merce, University of Georgia; Griffith, Dean of Lower 
Division, Syracuse University ; Noble, Dean of Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Diplomacy, too, is a field which has made a narrow 
though insistent demand upon Rhodes Scholars. Perhaps 
Stanley Hornbeck represents the most important con- 
tribution. For Hornbeck is Chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs of the State Department. At the present 
time the responsibilities which rest upon this Division are 
Weighty and critical. His books, reports, and pamphlets, 
devoted to the many and diverse problems of Japan and of 
China, are of the most serious significance and weight. 
Stockton, too, has served and is serving as American Minister 
in Vienna, entrusted with critical decisions; Foster is 
Consul-General in Rotterdam. The judge of the Mixed Court 
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in Alexandria is a Rhodes man, as is also the Secretary of the 
British South African Company. 

Not a few Scholars have also devoted themselves ag 
executives to great business undertakings. Economists ip 
large manufacturing establishments and as managers of 
commercial research departments, literary advisers to pub. 
lishers, presidents of international Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, statisticians of great companies such as 
American Telegraph and Telephone, heads of Rockefeller 
Foundations in Java and other parts, directors of archao. 
logical explorations, curators of antiquities, heads of hospitals 
of research laboratories, directors of juvenile research and of 
public affairs, judges of juvenile and of domestic relations 
courts, chaplains of schools and colleges, president of the 
American Bar Association, represent a few of the many and 
diverse associations and movements to which Rhodes 
Scholars have given and are giving themselves. 

Before trying to offer a comprehensive answer to the 
comprehensive question of what are the great results which 
the Rhodes Scholars have given to their native country, | 
wish to refer to a unique type of result. For it is to be said, 
and with emphasis, that among these results is the inaugura- 
tion of no less than a half-dozen different scholarship plans 
to bring Englishmen to the United States. The organisation 
of these plans is to be attributed partly to the influence of 
the Rhodes Scholars and partly to the influence of Rhodes’ 
ideas. The Commonwealth Fund, the Davidson Scholarships, 
the Proctor Fellowships at Princeton, the Riggs Fellowships 
at Michigan, and the Fellowships in the Social Sciences and 
other studies maintained by the Rockefeller Foundations, 
might be called the return or reciprocal benefits of the 
Rhodes Trust. In fact, as many Englishmen are coming to 
the United States each year as there are American Rhodes 
Scholars going from the United States to Oxford. It is 
evidence, furthermore, of the feeling of the American Rhodes 
Scholars toward Oxford that they have organised what is 
known as the American Rhodes Scholars Association. This 
association has laid a foundation of a trust fund which is to 
be used for the benefit of Oxford. To this fund the late Mr 
George Eastman gave $300,000 for the foundation of the 
George Eastman Visiting Professorship at Oxford. 

But the fundamental question still awaits answer. What 
has been the whole effect and comprehensive value of the 
service of the 700 and more Rhodes Scholars upon American 
life and character? The whole effect, the comprehensive 
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yalue relates to the field of American institutions. The 
influence of the Rhodes Scholars has been exerted and 
largely through, in, and for institutions. The institutions of 
the American Commonwealth, like the institutions of Western 
Europe, are found in education, in schools and colleges, in 
religion, in churches, in government, in the family, in 
roperty, in the professions, and as a preparation for them, 
in the professional schools of law, medicine, and of other 
callings. The Rhodes men have worked through and for the 
colleges and professional schools. Being teachers they have 
used their scholastic and other forces as tools and instru- 
ments. As presidents and deans they have added to the 
worth and efficiency of school, college, and university. As 
executives they have helped to constitute the political and 
civil government. They have also used their power through 
their practice as lawyers and judges in serving the con- 
servative and constructive forces of political and civil 
government ; and in promoting the integrity and preserva- 
tion of property. In general ways and also commanding, 
they have served the cause of religion through the ministry 
and priesthood of the churches. 

This gift to American institutions has been contributed 
in two comprehensive ways or methods. First, by the 
character of the men themselves, by their manhood enlarged, 
enriched, ennobled. They have themselves become greater 
and wiser men. Unconsciously to themselves they have 
deeply influenced American institutions and life. To 
American civilisation they have contributed some of the 
great results of an Oxford education. Among these results 
are intellectual understanding, a will in which restraint and 
forcefulness are united, a sense of justice and of proportion, 
altruism, appreciation of material and personal conditions, 
responsiveness of heart, moral constructiveness, idealism, a 
religious nature and outlook, well-reasoned convictions, 
openness of mind, courage, and a deep and broad inter- 
pretation and devotion to public concerns. These definite 
offerings represent the cardinal virtues and the cardinal 
graces. These cardinal virtues and graces represent the will 
to serve the people. 

Secondly, these men have given also the one greatest gift 
of all gifts—the gift of devotion of man’s reason, of man’s 
reason disciplined, weighty, forceful, to institutions. After 

, the human reason is the richest gift which Oxford or any 
other university, at any time or in any part of the world, can 
give through her sons to humanity. It is the gift of such a 
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reason, at once comprehensive, and definite, embracing the 
performance of public duties, which Cecil Rhodes intimatg 
in his last will and testament as the highest aim of his 
Scholarships. The worth of the contribution which the 
reason of man makes to human betterment is comparable to 
the value which truth possesses in the quest for the knowable, 
Reason is the psychological counterpart of the philosophical 
interpretation of truth, as truth itself might be called the 
philosophic or epistemological application of the reason itself, 
Truth is the motive and end of the action of the reason in its 
strongest force and highest flight. For the present inter. 
pretation, therefore, the human reason is, and represents, 
the supreme comprehensive value of the offering made by 
the Rhodes Scholars. This broadest, highest, and deepest 
result would seem to stand for and to incarnate as a vital 
force the wish of the philanthropist and the will of the 


testator. 
CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATING THE 
MIND THROUGH THE BODY. 


A HEADMISTRESS. 


$m MicHaEL SADLER, reviewing Dr Jacks’ book Education 
Through Recreation, for The Observer, remarked that Plato, 
Aristotle and later, the Christian Church, recognised the need 
for the education of the whole man : that the Church, indeed, 
immediately after the culminating point of devotion in the 
Communion Service, bids us “‘ offer our selves, our souls and 
bodies *—as a unity, not souls alone or bodies alone. That 
body, as well as soul, is to be worthy offering, is, of course, 
implied. In practice it seldom is, for the flesh is weak. 

A religious convention divides the self into body, mind, 
and spirit, but who can define where one ends and the other 
begins ? Disturb their unity, and the self, divided, falls, or, 
at least, becomes seriously disturbed and unhappy. The 
athlete’s worship of the “‘ fine animal,” the highbrow’s scorn 
of physical achievement, the narrowly religious person’s 
contempt for both body and mind, all disturb the unity and 
hinder the making of the full man. 


“To educate a man, or a child, you must get round 
him in his entirety, mind and body, soul and character, 
all regarded as one inseparable unity,” writes Dr Jacks 
in Education through Recreation.” 


_ Perhaps that inseparable unity can best be summed up 
in the word “‘ personality.”” Our present system of education 
has too little respect for it. Teachers are apt to impose 
their own, sometimes ruthless personalities, on the children, 
crushing instead of nurturing their budding creative 
mstincts and individual talents. Thus they produce an 
unthinking herd, fearful save under direction, credulous and 
easily exploited, able to read, but unable to weigh what 
217 
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is read, sluggish physically and mentally. If we woul 
remedy this, personality must be fostered. And, because the 
child’s most instinctive means of expression is in action, 
personality must be given scope through bodily activity, 
The closer the reaction between the mind’s urge, and the 
body’s action, or the body’s urge and the mind’s respo 

the greater the unity achieved, for, as Dr Jacks says :— 


** An unskilled body is a thwarted body, and, because 
thwarted, unhealthy. Thwarted bodies exist in millions 
and every one represents a thwarted mind.” 


Suppress, or make impossible the lovely things the body 
can do, and the body falls back on the unlovely, or the 
debased. Self-control begins in the body and extends to the 
mind. To instruct dead minds in thwarted bodies is effort 
wasted. 

Hence this attempt to educate the mind through the 
body, using as the medium by which to work, Music, which, 
as R. H. Mottram wrote in an article contributed to this 
JOURNAL, 


** goes straight to the part of us at which our concrete, 
physical bodies shade off, in the nerves, into something 
only remotely connected with this world.” 


Through body to spirit! An ideal medium therefore by 
which to lead our children out of bondage. 

It is hoped the following brief description of the work will 
indicate the success of the method. 

It began, as new movements, or deviations from estab 
lished ones, so often do, in revolt: revolt against methods of 
teaching music through movement, that had become stereo 
typed, at least in England. This led to the thinking out of 
methods more plastic, mentally, physically and musically, 
of inducing harmonious co-operation between body and mind. 

To develop this idea, the young teacher who has worked 
out the experiment left a safe post and went out on an 
educational adventure. And I rejoice that, as headmistress 
of a Junior Girls’ School, I had the courage to hold to m 
belief in her plastic method, and to supply the class wi 
which she is still experimenting, although, for a while, I had 
no official sanction. 

The inspectors for the district, of both central and local 
authorities, have viewed the work with sympathetic under 
standing, and we have been much indebted to them for the 
free scope allowed, and to the local authority (L.C.C.) for the 
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freedom always generously granted to genuine educational 
riment. 

As to the methods used: In the first stages, no definite 
orconscious attempt at musical instruction is made. Indeed, 
instruction, as such, has little place in the work, for the 
children learn by methods of discovery. Instruction is 
incidental, and is given only as the need arises. In the 
earliest plastic movement the children are encouraged to find 
their own natural tempo and characteristic rhythm, which 
varies with temperament and character. They are set to 
practice, to their own time, satisfying movements involving 
tensions and relaxations, the latter being of special import- 
ance, for they are too rare in the ordinary drill lesson, as, 
also, in the activities of daily life ; and, without the equal 
interplay of contraction and relaxation there is no rhythm, 
but only strain. 

They next learn to respond to melodic music of the 
simplest kind. When music too difficult is used at this stage, 
it creates mental strain resulting in undesirable muscular 
tensions that disturb the harmonious working of body with 
mind. 

Responding, in movement, to simple melodic music, the 
children learn to bring their own characteristic tempo and 
thythm under the discipline of the music. They are still 
individual in expression, but united in rhythm. They follow 
the music and interpret the changes in tempo, tone, mood, 
thythm, rhythmic pattern, dynamic force, phrasing, realisa- 
tion of melody as distinct from harmony, by stepping rhyth- 
mically, and bringing imagination to the business of express- 
ing their reactions in other suitable movements, thus har- 
hessing their bodies to interpret the music. 

From the first, mind and body must co-operate, for, if 
the mind is sluggish, the body will respond clumsily and late. 
So absorbed does the mind become in the interpretation by 
movement of the changing music, that self-consciousness is 
impossible. The mind is too powerfully at work for trivial 
thought. Those with few ideas are taught to draw on move- 
ments used in games, or in work, or on rhythms to be 
observed in nature. Ideas soon flow. On one occasion 
children brought beautiful and individual studies of the 
flight of seagulls observed while passing over Vauxhall 
Bridge. Individual expression is fostered and copying others 
discouraged. 

When the body has become sensitised to express the 
subtle moods of the music, the children’s esthetic expression 
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of their appreciation, at times, results in moments of greg 
beauty. 

Some show a spontaneous desire to work out in movemen} 
their personal emotional response to great music. Typ 
children brought quite different but entirely characteristip 
designs, in movement, for the Bach Chorale “ Beside 
Cradle Here I Stand,” which were moving in their sincerity, 
Some children readily design patterns in movement, to shoy 
form in music. Others offer designs intended to show, 
special point, e.g. phrasing. Some love to set rhythmir 
patterns for their teacher to play and their fellows to 
to, or double rhythms, bass to be stepped and treble clapped 
with the teacher to accompany. Some love to conduct, All 
love to improvise melodies, singing or playing them spon. 
taneously, or conforming to binary or ternary form 4% 
suggested by their fellows, when desired introducing mody 
lation to the dominant. They love to listen to, and work 
out in movement, the bass and treble, or bass, alto and treble 
of two- and three-part musical studies, and, having mastered 
the weaving of the parts, will step the rhythms of any a 
required. They have worked out in this way “A Littl 
Fugue ” of Handel and a Two Part Invention of Bach as well 
as many simpler studies. 

They apply their rhythmic training to dramatic work. 
Last Christmas they brought a naive freshness and sincere 
reverence to the making of a Nativity Play that gave real 
zesthetic pleasure to the audience to whom they presented it 
at The Arts Theatre on December 19. 

A late development with this advanced group was the 
formation, on April 18, 1932, of a piano class, taught by the 
music mistress of a secondary school who has been a friend 
of the experiment from the beginning. It meets weekly after 
school and lasts an hour, each child getting but a minute or 
two at the keyboard for individual work. The musical exper 
ence gained aurally and physically during two and a half years 
of rhythmic training had given the children such confidence, 
that they approached the study of an instrument without 
fear, and with none of the tensions that usually distress 
beginners. Their progress has been amazing, in spite of the 
fact that six of the fourteen children in the class have m0 
home pianos and get but short and scrambled practice befor 
or after school, and none during week-ends and long holidays. 
With the piano work, also, methods of discovery rather than 
methods of instruction are used. The children have | 
to build chords. They know them by number and can find 
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them quickly in three familiar keys as the numbers are called. 
Some can find them in any key if first allowed to build the 
gale. They try their own combinations of four or eight 
chords on the piano, and, when satisfied with the group 
glected, will improvise a sung melody to fit those chords, to 
their own or another’s child accompaniment. Some are 
y ready to suggest chords to harmonise with short 
melodies given them or made by themselves. The teacher 
nsible for the experiment, working in concert with the 
teacher taking the piano class, uses the knowledge gained in 
many creative ways. Already a few can improvise a march, 
acradle song, a hunting song or anything else that occurs to 
them as a theme for musical expression. They recognise, and 
show by agreed movements as they occur in music they are 
stepping, perfect, interrupted, cadential $ § and half cadences. 
They devise on the piano improvised melodic decorations for 
groups of chords, developing them in varying time and 
thythm. One child recently found harmonies to Frére 
Jacques and, with great joy, accompanies it sung as a round, 
‘and stepped in pattern by the rest. The same child presented 
what she called a ‘* Chorale ’’ of solemn sounding chords that 
pleased her ear. She is one of the six without a home piano. 

A few days ago the group, pleased with the simple 
harmonies one child had made for an air of Mozart, worked 
out for it, in their playtime, a design in movement that 
successfully showed phrasing, rhythm and mood. Their 
material is necessarily limited, but they use it creatively, 
and it will grow. 

They work hard, too, preparing “ pieces.” Several can 
wey one of Schumann’s Children’s Pieces, e.g. “‘ Soldier’s 

ch,” “‘ Melodie,”’ well enough to accompany the designs 

in movement that the children invented for them in their 

first year’s study of rhythm. Between them they can 

— a varied programme of good music played with some 

ling and accuracy. Throughout their training the children 

have’ been given opportunities of quiet listening, and of 
gathering knowledge of the literature of music. 

_So much for the work. What of its effect on the children : 
children, be it noted, of a poor, congested, riverside area, 
where beauty, when it exists at all, must be created in the 
mind ? The nearest park of any size is over a mile away, too 
far for working class mothers to send their girls, on whom 
they rely for household help. A net-work of railway lines 
taised: above many squalid archways, and a dangerous 
highway enclose most of their lives. Money is scarce. The 
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fathers are unskilled railway workers, a road-sweeper, , 
tramcar washer, an explosives worker on short time, a ‘hy 
driver. A child in whom we have discovered real gifts js 
fatherless and the youngest of a family of twelve. Tho 
there is no cultural background in their overcrowded homes, 
this work has made them people of character. They a 
the same bold methods and power of concentration to thei 
ordinary lessons and stand out in their class, and in the 
school, for their initiative and powers of leadership. The 
are equally ready to subordinate self under the leadership of 
others. They are good co-operators, showing subtle intuition 
of the needs of others. When improvising group work in 
movement, each child responds in a flash to a hint from leader 
or partner. So quick are they, that onlookers often do not 
realise that the design has been made spontaneously befor 
their eyes. 

They are busy, happy, balanced little people because this 
work has given them a right release from emotional tensions, 
and a means by which they can create and express the beauty 
that is in them. 

Besides quickening their mental power, the work has 
_ given to them a bodily control and poise that most adults 
might well envy. It will endow them in the future with an 
absorbing interest for their leisure time and the power to 
give pleasure in their home circle. 

It will have a far more lasting effect on their lives than 
the over-stressed arithmetic, and the curious subject labelled 
English in the pernicious Junior County Scholarship examina- 
tion, that is allowed to set a wrong pace and an unworthy 
ideal of attainment to children of this age (ten to eleven 
years) in our Junior Schools. The true educationists among 
the officials at the helm, in London at least, are troubled b 
the cramping results of the examination system, by whi 
chances of further education are offered, as a rule, only to 
those driven along a narrow educational groove. That two 
of the most gifted of the children engaged in this experiment 
have just been awarded scholarships for musical ability to 
be held at a secondary school with an advanced course in 
music, is evidence both of the soundness of the work, and of 
goodwill and a changing outlook on the part of those 
administering education, at least in London. 

It is for the teachers themselves to break the bonds of 8 
system that has outgrown its usefulness, and to claim for 
work of the creative kind the reward it deserves. Music is 
not the only medium, though it is perhaps the ideal one, 
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because of its appeal to the highest in man. But, whatever 
the medium, the work must be sincere and genuine: a 
means by which a child may feel and know the integrity that 
ig the basis of all honest work. Standards must be starkly 
true. There is a peculiar danger in rhythmic work insincerely 
approached, or degraded to the level of mere entertainment. 
There are too many people teaching rhythmic work of one 
sort and another that is shoddy, artificial and without 

uine educational basis. Rightly used, as Dr Jacks’ 
serious advocacy of it shows, it is almost a religion. I do 
not mean by that, that the work should be treated solemnly, 
but it should be treated sincerely, at least by those who 
profess to teach it. 

: Dr Jacks puts his finger on the crux of the matter when 
he writes ‘‘ Competent teachers of this sort of physical 
culture, founded on profound understanding of both mind 
and body, are not easily found in England, though they are 
more abundant on the Continent.” 

So teachers who are to do this work must be trained, and 
the manner and place of their training are as important as 
the musical, physical and mental equipment with which they 
enter on training. It can’t be done in the Training Colleges 
as they are. They are insufficiently equipped for this type 
of work. The training must be done by those who fervently 
believe in it, not as an adjunct to the usual Training College 
course, but as a means of educational salvation ; thus only 
ean the spark be passed, for only those aflame with an idea 
can kindle others. 

There is an inclination on the part of authorities, in times 
of economic stress, to treat music and the arts generally as 
Cinderellas to be starved, yet it is through the arts, rightly 
used, that the child’s creative powers can best be set free. 
Until they are given more generously and more universally 
to the children of the people, we shall continue to get the 
type of education we deserve, which, to quote Dr Jacks, ‘‘is 
not the kind of education democracy requires.” 














“THE PRESENT MORAL CHAOS ”— 
FACT OR FICTION ? 


R. A. EDWARDS, 
Vicar of Wisborough, Sussex. 


‘* INCOMPARABLY the most imperious challenge which to-day 
confronts Christianity is the moral chaos of our generation.” 
That is the opening sentence of one of the most widely read 
of modern theological books, F. R. Barry’s The Relevance of 
Christianity, and the general theme of his book is that “ the 
modern situation ” demands that what is generally known as 
Christian morality must be re-examined, restated, and in 
many particulars profoundly altered if Christianity is to 
remain a significant group of ideas. A similar proposition 
appears to lie behind Dean Inge’s book on Christian ethics, 
and Mr Newsom, in writing his book The New Morality in 
response to an appeal from a social worker, seems also to take 
the modern situation for granted. These books stand over 
against a number of others by Lord Russell, Aldous Huxley, 
C. M. Joad, and other writers, all of whom appear to assume 
that Christianity is obsolete as a religion and already dis 
regarded as a system of morals. It is noteworthy that each 
of these writers, in his attack upon traditional ethics, centres 
his criticism around the group of ideas belonging to the 
family and the relations between the sexes. Whatever they 
may have to say about other moral issues, such as the ethics 
of industrialism or of international affairs, it is when they 
turn to the family, to divorce, to children and parents, t0 
pre-nuptial sexual relations, that the buttons fall from thet 
foils, and as they champion their cause they claim that they 
have behind the vast mass of the younger men and women 
of our day. One gets the picture of them, their quive 

foils flashing against decrepit adversaries, while all aro 


them the seats are thronged with an eager multitude of 
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ters scarcely restrained from embracing or from 
ieaking their marriage contracts. 
Mr Barry, though he very pertinently quotes from 
Professor N. P. Williams that sexual desire has been “ the 
ing Charles’ Head which has obsessed so many speculators 
onthe problem of evil in man,” yet agrees (Relevance, p. 201) 
that in the family is 


“the ganglion of all those new reactions, economic, 
” psychological and moral, which the Christian ethic is 
forced to encounter. . . . Here the Christian faith is on 
trial at the very heart and nerve centre of the world’s 
ethical and religious problem,” 


and he agrees (p. 202) that Lord Russell is 


“profoundly right in saying that the failure of the 
family to provide the fundamental satisfaction which in 
: to-day principle it is capable of yielding is one of the most deep- 
ation, seated causes of the discontent prevalent in our age.” 
ly read “We cannot escape” [he says again] “from the 
ance of } twentieth century or think to heal its hurts by deploring 
it ™ the them like undergraduates’ debating societies. We have 


pe ag to deal with the facts as they are.” 
in 
y is to} But are they facts? That is the whole point. Are we 


osition | "ally face to face with widespread chaos in sexual morality, 
ethics, | ° is the whole thing a “ scare ” ? 

ality in | Many times as I have read the works of these modern 
to take | Writers and have got from them a picture of a world sexually 
d over | 2ad, I have been perplexed on reflecting that somehow I have 
[uxley, | Missed finding this strange new world. The people whom I 
assume | Meet seem to me fundamentally not very different from the 
ly dis- | ople who lived “ before the war.” Certainly they dress 
t each | iillerently, most women ride astride, to hounds nowadays, 
entre § {2d girls appear in trousers and bathirig costumes that would 
to the [0 doubt have surprised their grandmothers ; certainly boys 
r they | 2d girls mix and play together with a freedom that they 
ethics | “ed not to possess ; certainly there are birth-control shops 
2 they [ 2w in Oxford Street, and not only in the neighbourhood of 
ats, to Charing Cross. But does the difference really go very deep ? 
1 ther | 8 the arrival of an illegitimate child now hailed with 
t they | *Pproval? Is the break-up of a marriage frankly accepted 
vomen }*S honourable ? Are all these hikers who stride along our 
vering | ‘ads in the summer indulging in bursts of free love when 
ie lam out of sight ? Are those innocent-looking tents along 
ide of | the foreshore really the scene of unprintable doings? Do 
Vou, XXXI. No. 2. 8 
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those girls who plunge so radiantly in the spray, or who 
up so excellent a game with their male opponents at tenn; 
or golf, snatch immediately, when the play is over, at th 
(p. 208) ** new claim by women to imitate the vices of men)” 
It seems odd to me to reflect that perversely I cannot poin, 
to these families where the children are at loggerheads wit, 
their parents. Have I moved in the wrong world ? Has thi 
world that roars and groans over its sexual problems and hy 
adopted a new morality passed me while I was negligent) 
looking the other way ? 

I took my problem the other day to a group of my cleriq 
brethren, feeling that their experience might be different fro 
mine, but to my astonishment they shared my perplexity, 
They, too, had not found this brave new world peopled ty 
care-free folk who have solved the puzzle of the conquest of 
happiness by doing what they will. They could only affim 
that the ordinary working world in which they moved wy 
much the same as ever, a world in which ordinary men ani 
women, even if they did not often come to church, did the? 
best in very difficult economic circumstances to live the olf 
moral life in the old way. Could it be that we had all missed 
the modern world, moving in some cloistered seclusion away 
from the hurly-burly of the market place ? Or could it be 
that the whole thing was a fiction, a world constructed out 
of “‘ cases,”’ a world of the lamp and the typewriter, a worll 
called into being by dons in their common rooms ? 

The very suggestion seems incredible. That so many} 
weighty and expensive volumes have behind them onlya 
world that could be compared with those uncharted tracts 
filled by the old geographers with dragons and men with 
heads beneath their arms! It seems unlikely. It were mor 
modest to suppose that we had missed our way, and by 
chance followed to our undoing a green flower besp 
path, and yet. . . . When all is said and done, even modem 
youngsters are likely to feel that there is something rathe 
specially wonderful, even if they hesitate to say sacred, about 
the birth of children; it is likely that even a modern gil 
must know that even the best birth-control methods are not 
entirely “‘ safe,” and might wish, to put it at its lowest, 
~ have a husband just in case things went wrong, and even, i elbo 
spite of the new freedom and the offers of the stud farm, to thin 
have his love and care when her time drew near. Most} Who 
fathers still, in spite of Marriage and Morals, appear to have, and 
shall we say, an affectionate interest in their children, and # 
we look round at our acquaintances it is surprising to fini 
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how few of them are divorced. These young people may 
uproariously, and rush about in motors and even smoke 
drink more than is good for them, but the general run 
of the facts of life is against the probability of there being 
any widespread sexual license as an accompaniment of the 
new freedom. Do these writers really know the modern 
world? Does it press round Mr Barry with its tears and 
ing as he walks gravely along the High to St Mary’s ? 
it fill his postbag and throng his confessional ? Or did 

he find it in books ? 

In The Relevance of Christianity he writes (p. 202), 
“Contemporary drama and fiction assume that conjugal 
fidelity involves a dismal, repressed existence of joyless 
suburban domesticity.”’ Can that be the clue? Can it be 
that these eminent men have been mistaking for reality what 
they read in the pages of the modern social novel ? It is true 
that, leaving on one side thrillers and detective stories, 
novelists nowadays appear to be preoccupied with what we 
familiarly call Sex, and they are so extremely outspoken that 
it is difficult to write about their work without using their 
language. It is not so much that they call a spade a spade. 
They usually insist upon calling it “a bloody shovel,’ and 
talk about little else. The physical appearance of the 
heroine is described in the closest detail, and facts of the 
sexual life, puberty, for example, or child-birth, are written 
down for all to read. There is a frankness of speech that 


‘never appeared in the novels of an older generation. Further, 


most of these books refer quite casually to unmarried people 
sleeping together, and in nearly all of them the infidelity of 
married people appears to be assumed as the normal way of 
life. These novelists of the newer school appear to follow a 
well-beaten track ; they describe the same things with the 
same detail and often with the same words. Only rarely is 
fresh ground broken with a hitherto unrecorded sexual event, 
anovel detail of description, or a new word—and sometimes 
the points are so surprising that one suspects a bet in the 
background. The world they describe is well mapped and 
recognisable, a world through which a limited group of 
people move, people who can be relied upon to be out at 
elbows with everything that is old-fashioned, men who will 
think only of women and think only in one way ; women 
whose virtue is negligible, who have no desire for children, 
and who know nothing of fidelity ; young people whose 
adolescence is passionate and flaming without promise for 
the future. They are people who could not do the ordinary 
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work of the world, sit in offices, or plough fields, or liye § thing t 
quietly in a home of any kind. They are storm-t avilisa 
questing souls, whose goal appears to be a bed, and who mp § eemin 
from trouble to the nearest bosom upon which they have not § does 2! 
previously reclined. Were the modern world really inhabita § wish is 
by such folk, it would have come to an end long ago. Thy § Founte 
Times Literary Supplement recently reviewed a novel jn § n0s5 & 
which a scientist returning home from his work took his wife | mpti2 
to their bedroom before a dinner party, and both of them § wome! 
effectively changed partners before the evening was out, It ff more | 
is not in the hands of such people that science advances ty § chatac 
survey the universe. ~ E stock- 

The world of the novelists provides an apt background § ot hac 
for the modern ethical books. The people in them obviousy§ 1 
require a new ethic if their ways are to be justified, and they § the ¢f 
need an altogether fresh set of values, but no one, least of all, They 
one would imagine, the authors themselves, would seriously Who ¢ 
mistake their world for the real one. It is unthinkable that} of the 
in more than a negligible proportion of the trains that leave} been 
London every evening are men contemplating a seduction orf authc 
returning to other men’s wives. The explanation of these fashic 
strange novels is that ordinary folk are not good copy foraf of thi 
story. The man who travels to and from his office with} humé 
unvarying regularity, who is friendly with his wife andj novel 
children, and remains faithfully by them ; the woman who} and 
has had no assault made upon her person, and who honestly} for t 
does her job by her husband and her home; the children} beim 
who grow to adult life without coming across a sexual} PeP 
pervert—will such provide no material for the novelist, at} 4 ! 
least for one of average ability? He must have a “ case,” | hero 
someone who is not ordinary, someone who thinks and acts | later 






along lines that are strange to the ordinary reader, a soil 
who quests for adventure outside the walled security of 
home. Infidelity is a much easier thing to write about than 
a marriage that remains unspoiled. caca 

But to all this the ethical writers might retort that the } Pets 
significance of the books is shown by their popularity, that} . 
the novels show that the world is pre-occupied with Sex, and} ™ ¢ 
wants to read about it. No one would deny that thereis} Bu 
some truth in that position, but it is worth while remembering ast 
that the popularity of the sex-novel is as nothing to the} St 
popularity of the thriller, and the bishops and eminent me the 
who last year confessed their delight in the works of wh 
Wallace do not in fact wish to forsake their orderly paths for} ™ 
the more exciting ways of the underworld. The very lat} 
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ing that can really be done is to estimate the values of a 
dvilisation from the novels which it reads. Because a 
gemingly quiet literary man delights in Treasure Island, it 
: does not, in spite of the psychoanalysts, follow that his real 
inhabite § wish is to be a pirate. Because the hero of Mr Morgan’s The 
120. Ty § Fountain seduced an absent officer’s wife, we have no busi- 
novel jn § ness to assume that all our prisoners of war were equally 
k his wif principled. There are men like that, there are no doubt 
of then | women like the heroine of Faraway, but no one would be 
: out, I} more surprised than Mr Priestley, were he to hear that a 
vances ty § character he had guilelessly lifted from the modern novelists’ 
| stock-in-trade was supposed to be typical of San Francisco, 
*kground § or had been made the basis of an ethical treatise. 
bvio There is a feature of the novels that might have saved 
and they @ the ethical writers from taking them at their face value. 
ust of all, § They either include in their caste an old-fashioned character 
seriously § who disapproves of all these goings on, and with whom one 
able that of the other characters may argue, or if this character has 
1at leayet been carelessly omitted when the book was planned, the 
uction orf author himself sooner or later assumes the reader to be old- 
of thes § fashioned and proceeds to argue with him. The significance 
py for af of this seems to have escaped the ethical writers. Since the 
ice witht human mind is capable of any folly, it is conceivable that the 
vife andf novelists do in fact accept the ideas of their new morality, 
nan who} and do not simply regard them as a convenient convention 
honestly} for their craft. But at least they credit their readers with 
children} being old-fashioned. They assume that what their young 
. sexual peop e are up to will occasion the reader some surprise ; they 
o not regard as probable any wide acceptance of their 
*¢ cage,” | heroine’s remarkable moral code. They know that sooner or 
ind acts later the reader will say to himself: “‘ A girl of that kind 
, a soul Wouldn’t behave like that,” and so to save the verisimilitude 
ity of a§ of the tale they assure the reader that their girl is not like 
ut than f the girls he knows. A point like that should not have 
escaped the notice of the writers on ethics. The ordinary 
hat the {| person would then have been saved much perplexity. 
ty, that? Mr Newsom in his New Morality has no difficulty whatever 
ex, and} in disposing of the ideas which govern the ethics of Lord 
there is} Russell’s Marriage and Morals. He must indeed have been 
nbering | astonished at the ease of his task. From the moment that he 
to the} started in upon the happy savages who did not know that 
nt men} the father had anything to do with the birth of a child, and 
, who maintained their discipline by the threats of an absent 
aths for} Maternal uncle, the arguments of his opponents fell over as 
easily as men of straw. That should have made him sus- 
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picious. He ought to have seen that he was trying to 
shadows into the daylight, and to have told his social worker 
friend that he was being frightened by a bogey, created ing 
study from a reading of novels and the baser Sunday nevs. 
papers. 

No one would suggest that there are no people in the real 
world comparable with the characters of the novelists. There 
are, of course, men who look only for women willing to sleep 
with them, women who count as a small matter what thei 
grandparents called honour, homes in which there is no 
peace, where nerves are raw and children unhappy, but such 
are mercifully rare, and those of us who have seen the 
haunted eyes of men and women of that kind are thankful 
that it is so. But nevertheless the impression is abroad, 
fostered by newspapers, novels, and unfortunately by ethical 
writers, that in the modern world the morals of the sex life 
are in a state of chaos. We have a right to ask for the 
evidence upon which this panic about morals is based. 

Let me, as a very ordinary country parson, who has, asis 
usual with country clergy, previously worked in many places, 
put the matter plainly to Mr Barry. As I lay down his book 
and go out among my people or think about the people I 
have known in other parishes, I fail to find this modern world. 
I do not mean that I know of no unhappy families, no sexual 
intrigues, no adulteries, no illegitimate babies, but I do mean 
that taking the ordinary world as to the best of my observa- 
tion I see it, I find his world as unreal as the world of the 
novelists. To whose address is The Relevance of Christianity 
directed ? To mine? There were always sinners, but who 
are these young people that the Church is so notably failing 
to-day, and who are issuing this imperious challenge to ou 
ethics ? If he is only arguing with Lord Russell, and Aldous 
Huxley, and Mr Joad, well and good. If he has only the 
chattering of undergraduates in his mind, again well and 
good. Et ego in Arcadia. But if his book is directed to w 
clergy, and is intended to have an application to our normal 
parish work, not a mere book, the offspring of panic, but a 
serious attempt to help forward the life of the Church, I want 
him to give me plainly the answer to a plain question. He 
says that we “‘ cannot dismiss the idea (of companionate 
marriage) by scornful phrases.” Very well. Let us suppose 
that I am prepared to treat it very seriously in a care 
sermon. Where am I to find the congregation to whom that 
sermon should be delivered ? 

R. A. EDWARDS. 


WIsBorRouGH GREEN, SUSSEX. 
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IDEALISM IN RECENT FICTION. 
W. J. BLYTON. 


Ir is more than interesting to watch some of our most 
wide-awake moderns in full reaction against modernism : 
that kind of modernism, I mean, which connoted an arid, 
non-spiritual outlook. Some of them have eaten sour 
grapes and their teeth have been set on edge; but, not 
content with their disillusionment with disillusion, they 
show a tendency to seek some positive substitute to fill the 
blank. This can only be shown by concrete instances, and 
even so it is not claimed that the movement of ideas is 
general yet, only that nowadays to be “ modern ” no longer 
necessarily means to be soul-less, hard and biological in 
outlook. And the illustrations given will not be drawn, of 
course, from the philosophers, theologians or psychologists, 
who have escaped the more acrid forms of materialism and 
“rationalism,”’ but from the novelists, poets and playwrights 
who have, as things go, a far wider access to the minds of 
the reading, talking million, One is inclined to agree with 
arecent speculation by Mr L. A. G. Strong, himself a poet 
and novelist. 


“* Signs are not wanting that civilisation has reached 
the outside rim of that objective phase foretold and 
described by Henry Adams, and that the next great 
movement will turn inward again. The thought of man, 
which has moved from the apex of the cone outwards 
to a civilisation of apparatus, will travel inwards to the 
apex of a fresh cone, a civilisation of the spirit.” 


Such a development is certainly due. The old dualism of 
mind and matter is breaking up; physics and psychology 
move toward one another. Even the most objective sciences 
are less sure about their boundaries. Mr Strong himself, and 
Mr W. B. Yeats, and Messrs Hone and Rossi have all been 
231 
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Pee age in the recent Berkeleian revival; and th 
ishop’s philosophic idealism was inwoven as a strong strand 
in that noble American novel, The Great Meadow }h 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, which so captivated the late 
Arnold Bennett. Mr Strong, in common with other critics, 
perceives that the mood of the last two years or so has been 
more that of artistic faith. 


“While I do not pretend that it represents any 
dramatic conversion to the things of the spirit, it dogs 
undoubtedly show a new resistance and the tendency 
to value what happens to people’s inner selves rather 
than what happens to their bodies. ... They ar 
passionately interested not only in their character’ 
minds but in their souls. There: the unavoidable won 
is out and unless I am badly mistaken it is going in the 
next few years to enjoy fresh currency.” 


Observers do seem to see that the outward, the descrip. 
tive-reporter type of realism, piling up details and externals, 
suitable to a mechanistic age, has for a time had its day, and 
the intuitive sympathetic approach is coming again to its 
own, at least among those writers young and flexible enough 
in mind and technique to learn a new orientation. Possibly 
a master of naturalistic art like the late Arnold Bennett, 
had he lived, would have been too set to bend to the new 
wind that is blowing; possibly, too, it will not noticeably 
modify the north-light, dry, cool touch of craftsmen like 
Mr Somerset Maugham. 

Nevertheless, it is influencing, if only negatively as yet, 
Mr Aldous Huxley and those of his years and turn of 
mind. In his Brave New World, a satirical novel, he is 
modern—but in the critical, selective way—leading a revolt 
against the vulgar sides of modernity, the ideas of mass- 
production and mass-consumption, standardisation, sterili- 
sation, state-worship and the other totems of a slogan-ridden 
time. Every page of this satire announces that he for one, 
and not only he, is utterly sick of the cheap and nasty 
ersatz culture which devastates our populations, or all those 
who cannot or do not go apart and cultivate quality and 
disinterested activities. It is the Arnold strain in him using 
the Huxley knowledge and technique. It is not, in itself,s 
beautiful book, nor everybody’s book, any more that 
Swift’s voyage among the Laputans or the Struldbugs; t 
is not a poem but the crack of a whip. But it has the 
significance of a first outbreak of anger and distaste, from 
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one who is within the heart of his age. Politically and 
sociologically, it is what Mr Evelyn Waugh’s Vile Bodies 
was socially, a cry of: “‘ Bogus, Found out.” He shows 
us an Americanised, Ford-modelled, Soviet servile state, 
and as good as tells us that to this we shall come if we 
under-rate the individual—yes, and the soul. A like warning 

inst the sleek, stud-farm model civilisation was embodied 
in that fierce, lyric novel Look Homeward, Angel, by Thomas 
Wolfe : 


‘“‘ There was, he saw, a great health in him as well, 
that could bring him back victoriously from desolation. 
. .. He came—through the death of his brother and 
the sickness rooted in his own flesh—to know a deeper 
wisdom than he had ever known before. He looked on 
the faces of the lords of the earth—and he saw them 
wasted and devoured by the beautiful disease of thought 
and passion. . . . The creatures of romantic fiction, the 
vicious doll-faces of the movie-women, the brutal idiot 
regularity of the faces in the advertisements, and the 
faces of most of the young college-men and women, were 
stamped in a mould of enamelled vacancy, and became 
unclean to him. The national demand for white shiny 
plumbing, toothpaste, tiled lunch-rooms, hair-cuts, 
manicured dentistry, horn spectacles, baths, and the 
insane fear of disease that sent the voters whispering 
to the druggist after their brutal fumbling lecheries— 
all of this seemed nasty. Their outer cleanliness became 
the token of an inner corruption ; it was something that 
pitied and was dry, foul and rotten at the core. He 

ew that there was in him a health that was greater 
than they could ever know—something fierce and 
cruelly wounded, but alive, that did not shrink away 
from the terrible sunken river of life. . . . It was not 
his quality as a romantic to escape out of life, but into 
it.” 

In our deeper hours we see the truth of that ; we admit 
uneasily that over-preoccupation with bodily sleekness can 
become itself a spiritually unclean cult ; that the kiss for the 
leper from a St Francis and a Fr Damien has an essential, 
defiant health about it which a mania for hygiene does not 
possess. On this point, read Mr Shaw in his Preface to 
St Joan, comparing the saint mentality with the modern 
psycho-analytic mentality, vastly to the former’s advantage 
in wholesomeness and resisting-power. 

Vo, XXXI. No, 2. 8* 
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Then there is the bracing school of writers who are regis. 
covering life as it can be lived upon the soil—A. G. Street jp 
arya Glory and Adrian Bell in his superb trilogy of the 
and. 

Certainly in recent work something of the same flame of 
the spirit would have to be recognised in Willa Cather’ 
Shadow on the Rock, an exquisite picture hung in the visio 
memory; in R. C. Sheriff's A Fortnight in September, in 
Miss Sackville-West’s lyric of age, All Passion Spent, and 
L. A. G. Strong’s The Brothers. Further, several of the 
younger authors who are definitely arriving are becoming 
less mealy-mouthed on the subject of religion and the 
religious character. Mr Golding for example in Magnolia 
Street has not only taken the trouble to reveal what 
training he knows of the Hebrew religious soul but to enter 
into the Christian. Here are the two relevant passages, 
and refreshingly bold and unconventional they are. The 
first is about a Christian missionary to the Jews in a slum 
street :— 


** Ben Stern was very faint when he came in. He 
prepared himself some tea. Then he got a loaf out of 
a tin, and cut at it with slow regular sawings. And 
then in the middle of the cutting he remembered that 
the exact wording of a passage in the Prophet Daniel 
had eluded him all day long ; so, forgetting all about his 
faintness, the knife still embedded in the loaf, he went 
across to his little table under the window where his 
Bible always stood open. 

‘“‘ Hour after hour he sat there, now turning the 
pages rapidly, now held up by a single word for thirty 
or forty minutes. To him there was no such thing as 
time. There was only the eternity of Jesus Christ.” 


This moving old character, comparatively a new kind of 
phenomenon in latter-day fiction, “‘ saw by faith the barriers 
crumbling between the people of Christ and the baptised of 
Christ.”” On the other hand there is 


** Rabbi Shulman, who was like a column of flame as 
he moved, rotating upon the axis of his unspeakable 
assurance. . . . It was as if he walked at the centre ofa 
pillar of flame whistling, and the voices of creatures 
compounded out of a similar substance. There was 4 
smile on his face, and he muttered as if in reply to some 
spiritual being who had addressed him.” 
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The invigorating truth of such portraits is that they take 
the mystical character seriously, and do not treat religion 
and its devotees from the outside in that tedious attitude 
aalled “ ironical ”—often a cloak for ignorance of the subject 
or blank incuria about it. 

It is nothing new, of course, for Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith 
to deal understandingly with the pains and raptures of 
ordinary souls caught up in the religious current; but she 
does so better than ever before perhaps in her recent Susan 
Spray, the _visionary-organiser, part true piety, part char- 
latanry. Neither was Mr Edward Thompson springing too 
t a surprise upon us when he expounded so seeingly and 

licitly, in novel form, the Indian religious spirit in Fare- 
val to India last year. Mr J. D. Beresford struck what for 
him was a somewhat new note in his latest story, The Old 
People. It is the profounder impression that even heedless 
people are liable to receive at a funeral service :— 


“In the churchyard, hustled by the magnificent 
energy of the gale, the mood of pessimism completely 
left him. Out here where the very air was alive, he 
could not believe in death. Change there might be, but 
not anend. This that they were burying was not his 
mother, but the elaborate and wonderful instrument in 
the use of which she had found a temporary means of 
expression. 

“In a momentary lull, he caught a few words of 
what old James was reading .. . ‘glorious body, 
according to the mighty working, whereby He is able to 
subdue all things. .. .’ 

““*The mighty working!’ The phrase caught 
Owen’s fancy. It seemed descriptive of this tremendous 
afternoon, which was itself but a symbol of still mightier 
workings, of the great will to growth. What was it he 
had heard in the church a few minutes earlier, read from 
that queer, impressive letter to the Corinthians? .. . 
‘That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it 
die.’ And that other wonderful passage about being 
raised in incorruption, glory, power, and a spiritual 
body ? Out here, he could find something in the heart 
of it that was in harmony with the throes of this ele- 
mental blustering storm, the hint of a Spirit dominant 
and everlasting that rode the whirlwind, that conquered 
not by suppression of the timid flesh, but by its change 
and transfiguration.” 
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In the sequel, The Middle Generation, Mr Beresford), 
hero is still preoccupied with the thought of immortality, 

If fiction indeed is what some of its practitioners claim jt 
is, a picture of all life, then it must far more often bol 
penetrate those soaring moods of humanity, and not merely 
dabble about on the mud flats of psycho-analysis. There js 
a vastly important dream-life running contemporaneously 
with our prosaic event-life, and the wider Realism must 
increasingly do justice to it. Man is little—little physically 
always, even with the extension of his machines, and some. 
times small morally ; but then he has a heroic side, often in 
the mind and even occasionally in act and fact. To this side 
of him, narrative art should return and refresh itself. 

In Snow in Harvest, Miss Joanna Cannan says of a yo 
Oxford wife: ‘‘Her generation was wrong. They had knoy. 
ledge but not wisdom, perception but not understanding, 
With their keen silly brains they dissect and say ‘ That’s all,’ 
They denied Christ, found the gland that made the hero til] 
the world was full of dogs without master—without their 
primal need of a fire to lie by and a being to adore.” 

That sense of nagging frustration induced in hopeful or 
sensitive minds, pre-disposed to believe well of their kind and 
their age, when they look upon the economic, moral and 
other disappointments of our day, is banished by some 
writers by the deliberate device of a new kind of historical 
novel: of these there have never been so many. Miss 
Macaulay even, the last person of whom one would have 
expected it, for once has laid aside her contemporary humour 
and satire in order to live in Herrick’s time, with Cleveland, 
Crashaw, Milton, and others, in an atmosphere of unspoilt 
country, religious discussion and pseudo-classic poetry. 
Miss Sackville-West is one of many who have preferred to the 
present a plunge into a less remote past, in Family History. 
Mr Harold Nicolson, on the other hand, in Public Faces dives 
into the future. For the literature of ‘‘ escape ” is taking 
many forms. Mr Brett Young resists the corrosion of the 
time by another avoidance: in his best work, The House 
Under the Water, he exploits the timeless charm of landscape 
and the spirit of place, and the threat of commercial enter- 
prise a generation or two ago. And one of the few books of 
war emotion recollected in tranquillity is Mr Edward Thomp- 


son’s Lament for Adonis, in which memory is purged of 


bitterness and the spirit of the willing dead is re-conjured. 
But one of the best examples of the new shyly defiant 
idealism, impatient of the mockery and despondency which 
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has taken us nowhere, occurs in Miss Margaret Kennedy’s 
last story, 4 Long Time Ago, which is in this respect an 
advance on The Constant Nymph. Here, one of her characters, 
Bilen, instead of becoming that tiresome fictional type, the 

ieved wife who takes the spurious consolation prize of 
another lover, has a sudden intuition, such as will come to 
the simple and patient, of the meaning which haunts life. 
The party of whom she is one are picnicing on a hill-top, and 
8 babble goes on about theological subjects :— 


‘She could not understand what the others were 
saying, yet she listened to the symphony of their voices, 
catching at a word here and there. Gordon’s neat voice 
said—‘ the Powers of Darkness.’ Out of their laughter 
came something about Scotchmen. They all believe in 
the devil ; it’s a legacy of the Shorter Catechism . . . the 
quick words came spinning past, and after them five 
august monosyllables . . . the chief end of Man... . 
Somebody was asking a question 

** * What is the Chief End of Man. ?’ 

“* “© To glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever.’ 

“The coming thing had happened. 

*“* She had been waiting to hear this, and she heard 
no more. 

“For in that moment she had been overthrown by 
the occurrence of absolute faith, by a conviction of the 
presence of God, of His eternal existence, a fact so 
tremendous that all other facts, everything else in her 
consciousness became small . . . small . . . diminished 
into nothing. 

““*God is there,’ she thought, clutching at the 
heather. ‘ God is there...’ 

“* Not any God that she had ever pictured to herself, 
nor yet to be known or understood, but there, infinite, 
the cause and end of her own existence. To be enjoyed, 
not here but there, in a region where the words ‘ for ever ’ 
became a possible conception; an enjoyment too 
strenuous for the human mind, a hope only to be per- 
ceived in revelation. 

“* The last echoes of that revelation rolled away into 
the sky. 

““The dissolved world reassembled itself into a 
vision of mountains and lakes, the voices of people 
talking in the heather. The moment had come and gone. 

““She was again imprisoned in time and place and 
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the body of Ellen Napier, and she returned to that 
habitation desolately, as a stranger. The long, up. 
trodden track of her life still lay before her and the 
burden of earthly care which she must carry. But she 
still felt that she had nothing to do with all that, that 
she had been with God who had nothing to do with it 
either, who had willed her to live for this moment only, 
and who was at the end, at the other side of all the things 
which she might have to pass through. 

““ She was growing smaller. She could not compass 
that thought any more. But she knew that it had been, 
She had known something. She would know it again, 
The assurance of it would never leave her.” 


Nor did it. Years afterward, to her as an old bereaved 
woman, the picnic and that look through the thin membrane 
which is between each of us and God in the eternal, was 


“‘ the only clear memory which stayed with her. They 
all climbed up a hot valley to a place where there was a 
beautiful view. And somebody said: ‘To glorify God! 


“So often and often she had thought of it since. 
And when she did not think of it she felt it, like an echo 
going on and on, through all the clamour and lamenta- 
tion of the years. If it had not been for that echo she 
would not have known what to do, now that she was 
alone. She would have been quite lost. But she was 
still listening. She still believed that she must hear 
those words again, and that their meaning, compre- 
hended for a moment and then lost, would be made 
plain to her for ever.” 


Simple, quiet, other-worldly yet recognisable as an 
experience by all of us, it is I think one of the profoundest 
notes struck in modern fiction. Notice too the calm dualism 
of it—the duality of worlds and values of which our deeper 
moments are witness, whatever monists or positivists or 
other philosophers may say. Ellens exist even to-day : one 
has at last got into a story; a symbol, drawn by a skilful 
modern, of the soul which has chosen the better part which 
shall not be taken away. ‘ 

One of the troubles indeed of too much current narrative 
is the lack of the legitimately heroic. The critics are more 
and more saying so, and their voices are carrying into the 
rooms where the creators work. Bennett toward the 
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was repeatedly asking: “ Yes, but what do the characters 
amount to?’ Mr Priestley some time ago said he was 
demanding now of stories that they should be about lovable 
or admirable characters, as well as about the frustrate, ° 
common ormean. And so say other judges. This will mean 
that artists in prose and verse and dialogue will have to be 
morally creative and spiritually imaginative, and perceive 
that no life is merely a love-story, none merely concerned 
with getting and spending, plotting or escaping, but that 
there is a powerful fantasy-element in most of us, directed 
upon unapparent things. Man is an animal—trust the 
sophomore novelist or the commercial playwright to 
remember that; but they might complete the conception 
and paint him as a religious animal, a hoping, praying, 
theologising, philosophising ‘‘ animal.”” Most of the story- 
makers really are too finite and limited, even for the purposes 

of good art. It is time they let the winds of the infinite blow 
through their human items and remembered that, mean as 
we are—we who, in various disguises and aliases, are the stuff 

of their fictions—we are at any rate “‘ deep-sea creatures,” 
looking before and after, with often a thought of death, 
change, eternity and God amid our sinning, blundering, 
catching trains, doing business, and falling in love or falling 
out of friends. The great Russians were not afraid to 
mention God; Tolstoi, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, and the rest 
develop that side of their characters with the magnificent 
insouciance that Browning perhaps alone among English 
moderns showed. 

Nevertheless, there is one living popular—and great— 
creative writer who, with whatever disputable technical 
flaws it entails, is not afraid of the places where the big 
winds blow and the waters lift. He is one whom it is the 
fashion for his inferiors to patronise, either because some of 
his ideas are fluid and indefinitely expressed, or unwelcome, 
or because he does not in fact keep the windows closed so 
that the puppets can gesticulate smoothly and the story 
neatly seveesth I mean Wells. He has written a paragraph 
or a page here and there which you or I feel we could well 
have spared ; but how—without many younger men being 
properly aware and grateful—he has widened the idiom of 
the contemporary English novel. The content of his religion 
lacks outline (he, who is a master of certain kinds of outline !) ; 
it undergoes continual metamorphosis ; but that his writings, 
in sum, are friendly to the religious faculty and the striving, 
faithful effort who can justly deny ? I wish religious people, 
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who by luck, upbringing or grace possess an historic articy. 
lated creed and an organised believing body behind them, 
could see and say that where in their view he fails to come 
up to their exacting standards it is only by some incom. 
pleteness or incidental omission. He is an ally, and no 
opponent. True, he sometimes on his side fails to see the 
enormous masses of already organised goodwill in the Church 
as the best confederates for his open conspiracies and world. 
dreams. But his mistake does not cancel out theirs. He 
is pulling part of their way—and the whole of their way 
terrestrially. There are things known to them (or the 
students and experts among them) which Mr Wells seems 
not to know or to undervalue ; but he is repeatedly saying 
things which it is to their interest to read and echo. He has 
never been sense-bound, earth-bound, materialist or pagan; 
never the small cynic or desponder ; and no man who has 
written as he has about the future and religion can be 
labelled a pessimist; for true pessimism is something far 
deeper-seated than a passing fit of tantrums, impatience or 
discouragement. And he has no malice: that is a lingering, 
crouching, waiting thing—and his mind is far too quick forit. 
It is a good thing for a literature, and especially for ours 
in a time like this, to have an astonishingly fertile and articu- 
late writer who unashamedly goes a-Grailing. Especially is 
he on the side of our guardian angels when in book after 
book (almost alone among great living writers) he is at pains 
to show by example how greed, jealousy, commercialism 
and the solicitations of the Venusburg assassinate promise, 
deflect fine minds and nip great movements in the bud. 
He shows the human limitation and the besetting sin fettering 
not only the march of the elect or gifted leader but tripping 
up nations. And who better than he has shown the need 
not only for Order, but for Spontaniety ? Not Mr Shaw, 
with all his dazzling equipment of invention and statement; 
he is more for the order than the spontaniety, more interested 
in social and ethical schemes than in the stuff of humani 
and religion and the religious sentiment. Here Mr We 
seems more open imaginatively to the intimations of 
experience. Mr Shaw, however, has said: ‘I declare that 
according to my experience moral passion is the only real 
passion,”’ and in truth he is—in the general sense—a religious 
mind ; albeit he has suffered under the handicap of inability 
to use outright and unequivocally the name of God, without 
having found an equivalent; and this gives his expression 
(just when he wishes it to be deepest) a slightly cranky, 
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qeaking appearance which in its ambiguity refuses to fire 
the soul. ‘* The Life Force” is an awkward and equivocal 
substitute; also, modern as it is, it begins to date 
yillainously, as the plain word God does not. About many 
contemporary theorists there is that disadvantage, that their 
religion seems to have been improvised out of the latest 
scientific discoveries, and have only a temporary plausibility 
probably to be upset to-morrow. Still, we must not look 
such valuable gift horses too closely in the mouth ; it is not 
a small thing that two of our most influential writers are 
in the main on the side of morals, effort, justice and belief. 
It was probably the best known Catholic writer of our day 
who in conversation suddenly told me, as we were discussing 
Shaw: ‘‘ He’s a good man: a force for right.’’ And this 
is so even when his aim seems to contradict and irritate 
people into thinking rather than tell them what to think. 

imilarly, the eager theist will not find the articles of his 
own passionately held credo underlined in so many words by 
Wells; but if Wells says Purpose where we say God, and 
that “nothing can defeat his faith’ in the scheme that 
“passes his understanding,”’ that is much, especially when 
he adds: ‘“‘ Every believing Christian is, I am sure, my 
_— brother.” In his latest revised programme, he 
asks : 

“Can religion, or can it not, synthesise the needed 
effort to lift mankind out of our present disorders, 
dangers, baseness, frustrations and futilities to a phase 
of relative security, accumulating knowledge, systematic 
and continuous growth in power and the widespread 
deep happiness of hopeful and increasing life? Our 
answer here is that the religious spirit, in the light of 
modern knowledge, can do this thing.” 


Good; though the willing recruit is visited by two 
doubts—whether, first, we should all in the open conspiracy 
have the same kind of goal in view, and secondly, whether 
Mr Wells is not asking from us all and more than all that the 
great organised religions have asked of man—without their 
apparatus of Sacrament, observances, support and Divine 

tace? He makes too light, we feel, of an Open Conspiracy 
which in its 1900 years has done quite a lot, and yet, with 
Instinct, habit, authority, genius and other momentums on 
its side, has failed to transform some considerable corners of 
the world. One friendly critic asks him, as I do, whether 
perhaps he has too hastily tagged the word “ obsolete ”’ to 
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these powerful doctrines and forces “‘ not because they hays 
actually hampered mankind in its search to more spacioys 
living, but because their disciplines and demands proved too 
irksome ” ? In short, whether, as Chesterton puts it, Chris. 
tianity has not failed with those who have tried it, and has 
only failed on a world scale because—paradoxically—it hag 
never been tried on that scale. 

Mention of Chesterton should remind us also of a whol 
host of avowedly Christian literary men of to-day—Belloc, 
T. S. Eliot, Christopher Dawson, Compton Mackenzie, and 
many others—who are sufficient to prove that fiction and 
letters have done anything but go over to the enemy. Le 
us welcome other men’s candle-power, even if it is not ou 
own sort. Granted that there is a deal of utopianism and 
humanism which is doomed to disappointment because it 
does not cut deep enough into “the abysmal deeps of 
personality ” nor account for man’s spiritual being. Still, 
there is a belief in man and his future which derives from 
Christianity and is not opposed to it, and in any case is the 
foe of bestiality, frivolity, and despondency. Belief in the 
deeper side of man can lead to belief in the God who is his 
ground and source. This is expressed in Mr Lascelles 
Abercrombie’s newly-revised poem, The Sale of St Thomas, 
in which the apostle’s Lord reminds the doubter that 


“The mind hath many powers beyond name 
Deep womb’d within it, and can shoot strange vigors; ...” 


and enjoins him not to “ refuse faith in the unknown powers 
within man’s nature.” .. . 


‘Search into the sacred darkness lying 
Outside thy knowledge of thyself, the vast 
Measureless fate, full of the power of stars, 
The outer noiseless heavens of the soul... . 
And send desire often forth to scan 

The immense night which is thy greater soul.” 


W. J. BLYTON. 
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not our 
sm and § WHEN European society declared in favour of ruthless 
ause it § competition, of success at all costs, there were those who 
eps of — thought it was making the wrong choice, that no good could 

Still, { come of disregarding the elementary principles of morality : 
s from — mutual help, justice, and unostentatious devotion to work. 
» is the § The initial success of the new doctrine seemed to justify the 
in the § choice, and to silence the pessimists. The calamities that 
) is his — have succeeded one another since 1914 have revived those 
scelles § doubts. Increasing numbers are beginning to wonder whether 
homas, § our civilisation has not somewhere taken the wrong turning. 
As yet the majority have not got so far, but look for the 
cause of our ills in some particular mistake within the last 

» | twenty years. Daily in the papers men of eminence put 
‘" | their fingers on what they believe to be the temporary 
Owers | aberration. They by no means agree, and one suspects that 
one and all are mistaking individual symptoms for the cause 
which lies much deeper, and goes further back in the past. 

Perhaps the best way of getting at the root of the trouble 
is by studying societies that have organised themselves on a 
different plan, worked that organisation in a different spirit 
and so escaped many of our evils. In our chastened mood 
we may be readier than thirty years ago to give sympathetic 
1 attention to peoples whom we used to despise as savages, 
: and whose civilisations we thought only fit to be destroyed 
with all speed. 

I cannot do better than describe one such society with 
which I became intimate during a sojourn of four years. I 
do not want to hold it up as an Utopia : it has its drawbacks ; 
hor propose it as an ideal : to copy it is impossible. I merely 
wish to point the moral that if others have been able to 
distribute wealth so that it bears a reasonable proportion to 
the amount and quality of labour, such a fair distribution 
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is attainable in this world, and we have hopes of finding oyt 
the secret. With this word of warning I proceed. 

The Fijian is characterised by good nature, sound senge, 
and a great attachment to the things of this world. Never. 
theless he has no trade of his own—not even barter. _In fact, 
he looks upon trade as mean, and therefore ungentlemanly ; 
for meanness is the greatest vice. It seems difficult to 
believe that any people could carry on without so much as 
barter. Yet the Fijians did, not in a mean style, but ing 
comfortable and spacious way, which early gained the respect 
and affection of the Europeans, and which compares favour. 
ably with most of the trading peoples of the islands to the 
west of them. The circulation of wealth was ensured mainly 
by “‘ cadging.”” I do not know how otherwise:to translate 
their word kerekere. To call it “ begging” is unfair; it 
attaches to it a stigma which it does not deserve, and suggests 
a meanness which is the last thing of which a Fijian can be 
accused. You cannot call it begging if I go round and ask 
my neighbours to let me have some daffodils for my dinner 
table, and I expect my neighbour to come round for roses if 
ever he wants any. ‘“‘ Cadging” is slang, and contains a 
slight censure, but leave that out and it expresses the custom 
better than any word I can think of. As everyone practised 
it, high and low, there was no stigma. It was daily and 
universal. If there was no food in the house the housewife 
went next door to ask for some yams. If there was a mis- 
sionary collection and no money in the house, you went and 
cadged some. It was no use giving prizes in school because 
some boy was sure to cadge the prize off the prize-winner. 
Cadging was sometimes carried out on a large scale : if a man 
wanted to put corrugated iron on his house instead of thatch, 
and his land did not produce enough copra to pay for it, he 
would take a small gift to some wealthy kinsman, and present 
it with a humble request that he would allow him to collect 
nuts from his land and turn them into copra. Even children 
were cadged: a childless couple, or one with grown-up 
children and a passion for small ones, would. cadge one of 
several from some relations. 

The European on hearing of this custom was naturally 
scandalised ; for he imagined the results to be what they 
would inevitably be if the system was introduced among 
ourselves ; wholesale spoliation, instability, anxiety about 
the future, hosts of drones. He imagined himself accumu- 
lating wealth by the sweat of his brow only to hand it over 
to the first shameless beggar. He decided that such 8 
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ice must discourage all individual enterprise ; for who 
will work hard if he cannot keep what he has produced ? So 
missionaries preached against the custom, and government 

an ordinance which made all cadging a criminal 
offence, equivalent to larceny. So certain were all that the 
consequences of the practice must be as they had deduced 
from the premises, that they never thought of inquiring 
whether their expectation was realised in practice. Had 
they done so, they would have found that, curiously enough, 
the worker retained the fruits of his labour to a far greater 
extent than is the case in Europe at the present day. It is 
an undoubted fact that there the hard-worker was better off 
than the idler and there were no drones. In fact the idler 
led an unenviable existence, dependent and unpopular ; he 
was always liable to have it cast in his teeth, and in a quarrel 
would find himself in a weak position. The worker enjoyed 
consideration. Even rank did not exempt from work. The 
High Chief, divine as he was, had to work to keep up his 
position. I knew one of the most important, who, had it 
not been for his salary as government official, would have 
been very hard up, and as it was could not keep up the 
proper state nor retain the affections of his subjects because 
he was lazy. Rank was not sufficient for wealth and 
influence ; hard work had to be added. Of a band of noble 
brothers, all exceptionally hard workers, it was said, ““ When 
they pull together there is no one who can succeed as they ” ; 
and the results were there for all to see: fine spacious 
houses, plenty of food, and weight in the councils. 

How was a result achieved so contrary to our expectation ? 
Where everyone cadges wealth finds its own level again, just 
as it is where everybody buys off everybody else. If the 
cadging is one-sided, wealth does not equalise itself; neither 
does it if the buying is all on one side, and the selling on the 
other, as is too much the case in our present society. It is 
not the system that matters so much as the way it is worked. 

One Fijian had the boldness to defend in a government 
paper a custom condemned by Government. He pointed 
out : 

“‘ It is plain as day that there is not much begging 
without return. If you come and beg my lamp because 
you are hard up, presently when I am hard up for 
clothes I shall beg some of you; so my lamp will be 
es for. According to Fijian custom it is hard to refuse, 

cause it represents paying, or trading, or the mutual 
aid of kinsmen. It is plain also that there are men who 
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are humbugs (7.e. who abuse of the custom), because that 


hothe: 

is the way of the world.” societ 
: 

Thus the actual working of the custom did not result in poo 


the spoliation of the worker by the idler. It acted just as J gale 
trade does amongst us or should do. If A was short of any. 
thing he asked B. B credited himself with the amount, and 
when the occasion arose supplied his needs from A. TI 

The custom required a sense of decency to work well. §o 


does trade. There is often a singular lack of decency about - 
our business transactions. There was no lack of decency in § jndiv 
the Fijian. Of course there were humbugs among them, as big U 
our writer points out, men destitute of self-respect, who on. 
produced little, and cadged to excess; but they got thei p 
reward ; they became people of no account. Can we say ijia 
the same of all our parasites ? day 
If anything the Fijians suffered from an excess of delicacy, § certs 


and they frequently complained that it exposed them to §— {pst 
being cheated by the traders. This sense of delicacy intro- § to | 
duced into their cadging a constraint and formality which § for ; 
helped to keep it within bounds. Thus a junior coming with § for ¢ 
a request to a senior with whom he was not too familiar, § the | 
would squat cross-legged, looking at the mat, and awkwardly § this 
pick at it. “It is I, Sir,” he would say. “ Yes.” ‘I have aig 
come, Sir, to you.” ‘* What have you come for?” “A ce 
little need of mine, Sir. Be kind enough Sir, to let me have indi 
a shilling to buy a cloth,” and so on. Writing has becomea | pap 
convenient way of evading a face to face encounter. A ] resi 
nobleman told me once how pleased he was with the progress of 1 
made by boys at school. ‘“‘ Why,” he said, “‘ My cousin So- | furt 
and-So has just written me a begging letter.”” My cook sac’ 
would sometimes come to me for a little paper, pen, and ink, 


and presently a small boy would bring me an epistle from exa 
him begging for a little tobacco. pri 

There was another rule of the game observed by all wh 
decent folk, and that was that you only cadged from kinsmen, for 
not from strangers. As a Fijian village is a big family, and is : 


the families within that family lived together, your neigh- me 
bours were also your kinsmen, so that the property merely |: 
circulated within the family. They obliged one another i W 
the true sense of the word, that by helping they put under Fi 
an obligation to help. we 

Obviously the conditions which made such a system th 
possible are lacking in our country. We live in the midst of 
strangers; and people come and go about us. Then why ay 
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bother about the Fijians and their system? Because a 
society that has no paupers, no unemployed, no prostitutes, 
has evidently escaped some of the worst blunders of ours. A 
society which has committed those blunders on so large a 
scale as ours has evidently taken a wrong turn somewhere. 
Perhaps other societies may show us where the wrong turn 
was. 
The point at which we have gone wrong appears nowhere 
so clearly as in our attitude towards the Fijian system. 
Government and Mission condemn it because it prevents 
individual enterprise. They mean that it makes impossible 
big undertakings, such as shops, railways, shipping, and so 
on. So they set out to destroy it, not because it makes 
oc unhappy (I have never heard that alleged, and 
ijians are on the whole happier than we are at the present 
day in England), but it prevents them from developing 
certain enterprises which we think it their duty to possess. 
In short we subordinate man to things. We give lip service 
to the doctrine that trade, art, education, science, are made 
for man; but in practice we treat him as if he were made 
forthem. It is his duty to have these things, whether he is 
the happier for them or not. I had a pathetic illustration of 
this attitude in 1921. Tea was then in a bad way. A cam- 
palgn was started to make the world drink more tea, not 
cause the world would be the better for it, but because the 
industry would benefit. One planter wrote to the local 
papers in one of our chief tropical colonies urging that every 
resident on leave in England should make himself an apostle 
of tea! He had so lost all sense of proportion that the 
furtherance of the interests of the industry were to him a 
sacred duty, a religion. 

That is not how the Fijian looks at things. He does not 
exalt his ambitions into duties; he does not subordinate 
principles to ends. He prefers to trust his natural instinct 
which tells him no good can come of the slogan “‘ Each man 
for himself.”” Not that he is a philanthropist, or a saint. He 
is a shrewd man of the world, shrewd enough to realise that 
men must all stand by one another, and give each other fair 

lay, that if one wants help he must be prepared to help. 
fe realise, that too, on Sundays. Then we preach to the 
Fijian, “‘ Give to every man that asketh of thee.” But on 
week-days we rate him for doing that very thing, and 
threaten him with prison if he persists. Yet he does not go 
as far as the Gospel, for he never really gives anything 
away for nothing. Still the Fijian sticks to his conviction 
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that the rule of every man’s hand against every other is bad, 
that “ the mutual aid of kinsmen ” alone can keep wealth 
evenly distributed. If any man tries to cut himself adrift 
and deny all his obligations to his neighbours the White Man 
pats him on the back; his own countrymen make his life 
intolerable, because he has broken the law of the pack. It 
is a contrast between a society which subordinates its whole 
organisation to certain narrow ends, and one which organises 
itself in accordance with certain elementary principles 
implanted in the human heart, a society which holds strongly 
that certain things are not done, and that if wealth can only 
be achieved by doing them, then wealth must be foregone. 


A. M. HOCART. 


LonpDoN. 
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JOHN LOCKE. 


C. D. BROAD, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Joun LockE was born on August 29, 1632, in a small house 
adjoining the churchyard of the beautiful parish church of 
Wrington in Somerset, about a mile distant from the home 
ofthe present writer. The house has now disappeared ; but 
locke is commemorated by a tablet in the porch of the 
church, close beside the memorial to Hannah More, who 
lived and laboured for many years at Barley Wood near 
Wrington, an estate now owned by a member of the prolific 
and beneficent family of Wills. His mother was Ann Keen 
or Ken, daughter of a tanner at Wrington. Locke had one 
younger brother, who became an attorney, and died childless 
of consumption during Locke’s lifetime: Locke’s paternal 

ndfather was Nicholas Locke of Sutton Wick, Chew 
Eien, a village in the Mendips. Nicholas was a younger 
brother of the Lockes of Charon Court, Dorsetshire. Locke’s 
father, John Locke, senior, began his career as clerk to 
Francis Baber, Justice of the Peace, of Chew Magna. During 
the Civil War he was made a captain in the Parliamentary 
Army through the interest of Colonel Alexander Popham of 
Pensford, a village in north Somerset, some five miles from 
Bristol. After the Restoration he settled down at Pensford 
as an attorney and became a small landowner there. His 
house was called “ Beluton.”” Locke spent his early years at 
Pensford, and inherited his father’s small property in the 
neighbourhood. 

Through the interest of Colonel Popham, Locke was 
admitted as a scholar to Westminster School in 1646. The 
school was then a centre of extreme Puritanism. In 1652 
he took the wrong one of the two turnings open to brilliant 
Westminster boys, and went to Christ Church, Oxford, as a 
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junior student, instead of entering Trinity College, Cambridge 
—obviously his spiritual home—as a Westminster exhibj. 
tioner. Christ Church was also dominated by Puritanism 
during Locke’s undergraduate days, and he saw enough of the 
intolerance of the Puritan sectaries at school and at colle 
to disgust him with their theology and to make him a highly 
latitudinarian member of the Church of England. 

Locke did not find the official curriculum of Oxford much 
to his taste, and he confesses that at first he spent much of 
his time in meeting, conversing and corresponding with 
“pleasant and witty men,” which is no bad occupation for 
an intelligent undergraduate in his first two years. He took 
his B.A. degree in 1655 and his M.A. degree in 1658, and he 
was made a tutor of Christ Church in 1660, the year in which 
the Royal Society was founded; so, even from a purely 
academic standpoint, he cannot have wasted his time. 

The question then arose of what he should do for a 
permanent career. His own health was poor, for he suffered 
from asthma and there was consumption in his family. He 
had, therefore, been led to study medicine, more with a view 
to treating his own ailments than to practising on others. 
He never, in fact, took an M.D. degree, though he made some 
attempts to do so, and was often referred to by his friends 
as “Dr” Locke. But he was recognised by so great an 
authority as Sydenham to be a first-class physician, and, as 
we shall presently see, his medical skill was an important 
factor in gaining for him an entry into the world of affairs, 
He did not take his M.B. degree until 1674, when he was 
forty-two years old. Very soon after this he was appointed 
to one of the two medical studentships at Christ Church. 

Before his position in the medical world was thus 
regularised much had happened to Locke. In 1664 he made 
tentative advances towards a diplomatic career by taking a 
position as secretary to Sir Walter Vane, the English envo 
to Brandenburgh. In the same year, however, he was b 
again at Oxford studying experimental natural philosophy, 
which had become highly fashionable. Locke’s mam 
scientific interests seem to have been in chemistry and 
meteorology. He kept a record of the temperature, pressure 
and hygrometric state of the atmosphere at Oxford between 
June 1666 and June 1683. 

In 1666 a curious concatenation of circumstances initiated 
a friendship with a great man of affairs, which was destined 
to influence Locke’s life profoundly. Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, then Lord Ashley and afterwards first. Earl of 
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JOHN LOCKE 251 
Shaftesbury, had been injured by a fall from his horse which 
had caused an abscess in the breast. He had'been advised 
to drink the waters of Astrop, and had commissioned Dr 
Thomas, an Oxford physician, to procure him a quantity of 
this water. Thomas, who was obliged to be away from 
Oxford at the time, delegated this commission to his friend 
Locke. When Ashley reached Oxford the Astrop water had 
not yet arrived, owing to some mistake on the part of Locke’s 

nt. Locke therefore called on Ashley in order to explain 
and apologise. Ashley received Locke with his usual 
courtesy, and was so taken with his conversation that he 
asked him to stay to supper that evening, to dine with him 
the next day, and to drink the waters with him. 

The friendship so strangely begun very quickly ripened. 
In 1667 Locke stayed with Ashley at Sunning Hill. He now 
became Ashley’s private physician, and performed a drainage 
operation with a silver tube on the abscess, which probably 
saved Ashley’s life, though he was never completely cured. 
Ashley was deeply grateful; but, highly as he esteemed 
locke as a physician, he saw that Locke had greater gifts, 
and encouraged him to study political, theological, and 
philosophical subjects. 

Ashley is known to most of us mainly as an extremely 
unscrupulous and factious politician, the “ bloody bold 
Achitophel ” of Dryden’s poem, the idol of the Protestant 
underworld of London in which he professed to be able to 
raise 10,000 ‘* brisk boys ” to overawe the Government, and 
a prime mover in the abominable business of Titus Oates and 
the Popish Plot. Yet he was a man of great ability and 
charm, and was not without excellent points of character. 
In an extremely corrupt age he seems to have made no use 
of his innumerable opportunities to increase his private 
fortune by taking bribes or defrauding the public. And, 
when he was Lord Chancellor, he enjoyed a high reputation 
as a careful and upright judge. He had a genuine belief in 
religious toleration, though he was not prepared to extend 
it to Roman Catholics, on the one hand, or to extreme 
Protestant fanatics like the Fifth Monarchy Men, on the 
other. Each of us has many different facets to his character, 
and, according to the company that we are keeping at the 
moment, one or another of them flashes out. Shaftesbury 
was no doubt at his best in the presence of a man like Locke. 
At his best he must have been a delightfully intelligent and 
witty companion, and Locke must have derived immense 
benefit from his friendship and from meeting the distin- 
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guished group of men of the world into which he was noy 
introduced. One side of Shaftesbury’s nature is ill 

by the following conversation between him and Charles J] 
“I think you must be the wickedest man in Eng 
Shaftesbury,” said the King to him. “ For a subject, sip 
I believe I may be,”’ replied Shaftesbury. Whatever Shafte. 
bury’s faults may have been, Locke always expressed the 
deepest admiration for his intellect, his resourceful co 
and his exquisite courtesy ; and such a testimonial from such 
a man cannot lightly be set aside. 

We have now to think of Locke as a don of about thirty. 
five years of age and of lower middle-class origin, launched 
into the society of some of the proudest and most brilliant 
English noblemen, at a period when all English noblemen 
were proud, and many were brilliant. In this difficult 
situation he behaved with perfect tact, avoiding both 
servility and the uneasy assertion of equality. Once, when 
a party assembled at Ashley’s house sat down immedia 
to play cards instead of conversing, Locke was observed to 
take out a pocket-book and to be writing in it with great 
diligence. When someone asked him what he was doing, 
he replied that, as he was privileged to be in the com 
of some of the brightest wits in England, he had thought that 
it would profit him to record their remarks during the last 
two hours. He then read out the Caroline equivalents of 
“Three no-trumps,”’ “‘ Two spades doubled,” and so on, 
The players had the good sense and the good feeling to 
appreciate the joke, and spent the rest of the evening in 
rational conversation. 

In 1668 Locke went to France in attendance on the Earl 
and Countess of Northumberland, but he soon returned, 
owing to the sudden death of the Earl. He again took up 
residence with Ashley, who was now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and was living in Exeter House, London. 
Ashley entrusted him with the education of his son, who was 
sixteen years old and very delicate. He also employed 
Locke to choose a suitable wife for the young man, as he was 
afraid that he might die childless and that the family might 
become extinct. In this embarrassing task Locke was 
completely successful. The lady of his choice had seven 
children by her marriage with the young nobleman, and all 
of them were quite healthy, as they had every chance of 
being if they were brought up on the extremely sensible 
rules laid down by Locke in his Thoughts on Education. 
Locke acted as tutor to the eldest of them, who afterwards 
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pecame the celebrated moralist Shaftesbury, author of the 
Characteristics, whose high-falutin style and exaggerated 
gntiments are parodied by Berkeley in the Alciphron. 

In 1672 Ashley became Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord 
Chancellor. He at once appointed Locke his secretary for 
the presentation of benefices. In the following year Locke 
was made Secretary to the Board of Trade. In 1675 Shaftes- 
bury fell from power, and Locke lost these offices. His 

th, never very strong, had been tried by living in London, 
so he took the opportunity to make a long stay in Montpelier, 
varied by occasional visits to Paris. There he met Guenellon, 
the Amsterdam physician ; Roémer, the Danish astronomer 
who first calculated the velocity of light from the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s moons ; Thevenot the traveller ; and other distin- 

ished men of letters and science. 

In 1679 Shaftesbury was restored to favour for a short 
time. He became Lord President of the Council, and 
promptly sent for Locke. But Shaftesbury was now at the 
end of his tether. He was soon in trouble again, and was 
shut up in the Tower. On his release he fled to Holland 
and died soon after, an exile in the country to which, in the 
days of his power, he had applied the phrase delenda est 
Carthago. Locke had been so much associated with Shaftes- 
bury that he deemed it wise to retire to Holland himself in 
aoa 1683, less than a year after his patron’s flight and 

eath. 

During all this time Locke had been enjoying his Christ 
Church studentship. Charles II now caused Sunderland to 
write to Dr. Fell, the Dean of Christ Church, to inquire as to 
the best means of depriving Locke of this studentship. 
Fell had to admit regretfully that, although every attempt 
had been made to entrap Locke into seditious remarks by 
criticising Shaftesbury and the Whigs in his presence, his 
self-control was so great that he could never be provoked to 
an injudicious word or an angry look. Moreover, the fact 
that Locke held one of the medical studentships freed him 
from the ordinary duty of residence, so that he could not be 
deprived on the ground of his long absence abroad. The 
situation was most perplexing, and the best that Fell could 
suggest was that he should exercise his right to summon 
Locke into residence by January 1. If Locke failed to obey, 
he could then be deprived for contumacy. If he obeyed, 
Fell expressed the pious hope that he might be found to have 
been less cautious in his words or actions in London than 
he had been in Oxford, and that the law might be able to get 
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hold of him. These methods were too slow and too uncertain 
for Charles and Sunderland. So, on November 11, 1634 
a royal command was issued from Whitehall that Locke 
should be deprived of his studentship for “ factious ang 
disloyal behaviour.” On November 16 Fell informe 
Sunderland that the order had been obeyed, and Sunderland 
replied by conveying to the college the King’s satisfaction at 
this ready obedience to his commands. 

On the death of Charles II William Penn, the Quaker, 
who was in favour with James II, offered to secure from the 
latter a pardon for Locke. Locke declined the offer on the 
ground that he needed no pardon since he had committed 
no crime. 

Worse troubles soon followed. In 1685 the Duke of 
Monmouth and his followers were preparing in Holland for 
the expedition which ended so disastrously at Sedgemoor, 
Locke would have nothing to do with this foolhardy plan, 
He had no high opinion of Monmouth’s brains or character, 
and he was by nature timid and a man of peace. Never- 
theless, the English Government included Locke’s name ina 
list of eighty-four persons whom they demanded to be given 
up by the Dutch Government. For some time Locke was 
in considerable danger, and he had to live in hiding in the 
houses of several Dutch friends. Fortunately, the Dutch 
Government remained polite but evasive, as when, on a later 
occasion, they were asked to hand over the Kaiser to be 
executed, condemned, and tried, in order to fulfil Mr Lloyd 
George’s election pledges. 

In Holland Locke made several very good friends, of 
whom the most distinguished was Limborch, a learned and 
liberal-minded professor of theology, with whom he carried 
on a long and affectionate correspondence. He also met 
Le Clerc, in whose recently founded Bibliotheque Universelle 
the preliminary epitome of the Essay on Human Under 
standing was published. 

The cup of James II’s folly was now almost full. He had 
succeeded in alienating the Church of England without 
conciliating the Protestant dissenters, and in frightening 
every corporate institution in the country. Locke was 
called into council by Burnet, Mordaunt, and William of 
Orange himself about the proposed invasion of England. In 
November 1688 a Protestant wind wafted the Dutch 
deliverer to Torbay, and in February 1689 Locke followed 
in the same ship which bore Queen Mary and Lady Mordaunt 
to our shores. 
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Locke was now fifty-seven, and he had as yet published 
But he had been observing, reflecting, discussing, 
and writing ail his life, and now he began to issue important 
works in quick succession. He had declined the offer of an 
embassy to Brandenburgh, and had accepted the almost sine- 
eure office of Commissioner of Appeals, with a salary of £200 
ayear. So he had now a modest income and ample leisure. 
In 1689 appeared his first Letter on Toleration. It was 
written in Latin to Limborch, and was first published at 
Gouda, but an English translation appeared in the same 
year. It led to controversies which caused him to publish a 
second and a third letter on the same subject in 1690 and 
1692 respectively. 

In February 1690 appeared Locke’s main contribution 
to political theory : Two Treatises on Civil Government. In 
the first treatise Locke was concerned to refute the doctrine 
of Sir Robert Filmer, who had claimed to prove that the 
power of kings is absolute, from the two premises that Adam 
was given absolute sovereignty over all creatures and that 
kings are the heirs of Adam. Locke had no great difficulty 
in making this theory look very silly. Unfortunately he did 
not directly tackle the very much stronger arguments of the 
very much abler writer Hobbes, who had argued that in 
every State there must be some authority which is absolute, 
though this might be either a single individual or an assembly 
of individuals which was a single legal person. 

Locke expounded his own positive theory in the Second 
Treatise. Like Hobbes, he makes use of the fiction of an 
original State of Nature and of the genesis of government 
from this by means of an original Social Contract. In the 
state of nature, if it ever existed, men were subject only to 
the obligations of the moral law which God has instituted, 
and which he has enabled all men to discover by reflection. 
But this law, though binding, is often broken. In the state 
of nature each man has an equal right to punish anyone 
who transgresses the moral law. But what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business, and so this situation is found 
to be extremely unsatisfactory. Accordingly, men agreed 
among themselves to delegate the right of punishment to 
certain public officials, and to give to the latter such powers 
as may be necessary for the efficient exercise of this function. 
The Government, thus appointed, is under an obligation not 
to exceed the powers which have been granted to it for the 
— purpose of keeping order and punishing evildoers. 

Hobbes’s view the purpose of instituting government is 
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to enforce peace between individuals and to defend th 
community against other communities. Owing to th 
insatiable covetousness and mutual envy of men nothj rie 
less than unlimited power in the sovereign will enable it jj fi 
perform these duties, so there is no question of a sov eabor: 
with powers limited by agreement with its subjects, execut 
great are the miseries of the state of nature, and so impossible § and se 
is it for any individual to defend himself and his possessions § gyoid 
for long against all the rest, that this complete sacrifice of § first t 
all one’s rights to the sovereign is well worth while. Qy § qas t 
Locke’s view the subjects can transfer the sovereignty from § be th 
one man or assembly to another if the sovereign breaks the § Anoth 
original contract, and they can modify the powers which § which 
they have granted to their sovereign if they are found to be § pobili 
excessive or defective for the end for which they were given, § twent 
On Hobbes’s view subjection to a sovereign, like marriage § coloni 
on the extreme Catholic view of that institution, is “ for § was t 
better or for worse.”’ To pursue the metaphor, the obligation § More 
can be dissolved only on the plea of impotence, i.e., if the | with 
sovereign fails to keep peace within the community or to § of the 
defend it against other communities. more 

According to Locke, men in the state of nature are bom § The t 
free and equal in rights. Property, in that state, depends } whicl 
on Jabour. Each man has a right to that, and only to that, | open 
on which he has worked. But, as population increases, it | prop 
becomes necessary to have positive rules about the acquire: pl 
ment, possession, and transference of property. These are j an 0 
partly utilitarian, but they always contain a large mixture | reco; 
of arbitrariness and it is an important part of the duty of the | law, 
Government in any old and settled community to see that | Besi 
they are kept. inco} 

It is obvious that Locke’s theory, like all political theories, § chur 
contains a good deal of fiction and nonsense. But it was § ate 
plain wholesome nonsense, better suited to the needs of the § any 
time and place than the more highly seasoned fictions of § obse 
Hobbes or of Filmer. The Letters on Toleration and the 
Treatises on Civil Government may be regarded as the theore- 
tical statement of the practical principles in accordance with 
which the English revolutionary settlement was constructed. 
In the hands of logical Frenchmen and rhetorical Americans 
Locke’s principles were developed by the latter part of 
the eighteenth century into what Jeremy Bentham called 
‘“* nonsense on stilts,” and were embalmed in the constitution 
of the United States which survives like an ancient family 
ghost haunting a modern sky-scraper. | 
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Locke himself is the author of a constitution, and a very 
us document it is. Shaftesbury was one of the original 
riectors to whom Charles II granted the territory of 
frlins, and Locke, at Shaftesbury’s request, prepared an 
daborate constitution for it which was never put into 
execution. It is extremely aristocratic and oligarchical, 
and seems admirably designed, as the preamble states, “* to 
gyoid erecting a numerous democracy.” The territory was 
frst to be divided into counties. One fifth of each county 
was to be divided into eight equal signories, which were to 
be the inalienable possession of the eight proprietors. 
Another fifth was to be divided into eight equal baronies, 
which were to be the inalienable possession of the hereditary 
nobility. The remaining three-fifths was to be divided into 
twenty-four colonies, grouped into four precincts. The 
colonies were to be planted with the common people. There 
was to be an elaborate system of manors and courts-leet. 
More interesting than this attempt to supply the Americans 
with the last enchantments of the Middle Ages is the part 
of the constitution which deals with religion. Any seven or 
more persons who agreed in religion could form a church. 
The tenets of any church were to be written clearly in a book, 
which was to be kept by the public authorities and to be 
open to inspection. They must include the following three 
retens : (i.) That God exists ; (ii.) That God ought to 
publicly worshipped, and (iii.) That it is lawful to make 
an oath or solemn affirmation, in accordance with some 
recognised visible ritual, when giving evidence in a court of 
law, calling God to witness that one means to tell the truth. 
Beside these three fundamental doctrines any others, not 
inconsistent with them, might be included in the creed of any 
church. No person over the age of seventeen who had not 
entered his name as a member of some church could enjoy 
any of the rights of a citizen or own property. It will be 
observed that these rules would exclude atheists, Roman 
Catholics, and certain very antinomian Protestants from 
citizenship, but no others. This was Locke’s intention. 
Joining or withdrawing from any church was to be com- 
pletely voluntary ; no member of any church was permitted 
to speak ill of any other church or to molest any of its 
Members ; and any religious body which failed to submit to 
these rules was to be treated as an unlawful and riotous 
assembly. Slaves were to be admitted to church member- 
ship, but this was to make no difference to the legal authority 
of their masters over them. 
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In March 1690 Locke’s main philosophical work, th 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, was published, 
The first beginnings of this, Locke tells us, took place g 
a conversation held in his rooms twenty years before with 
five or six friends, in the winter of 1670. They had been 
discussing theological and ethical questions, and the diff. 
culties in which they had landed had led him to wonde 
whether they ought not first to enquire into the powers and 
limitations of the human mind. Would it not be wise to 
undertake a preliminary investigation in order to find out 
what subjects are susceptible of being understood by om 
minds and what subjects, if any, are altogether beyond ou 
reach ? Locke undertook to do this, and to communicate 
the results at the next meeting. He thought that a single 
sheet of paper would suffice to contain his answers on 
question. But he had started on a quest which was to 
occupy him pretty continuously for the next twenty years, 
which was to fill a large volume divided into four long books, 
and was to develop into the scepticism of Hume and the 
critical philosophy of Kant. The journal which a 
while at Montpelier in 1675 shows that he was then busily 
engaged in reflecting on the subject. The Essay was 
completed, except for a few finishing touches, in Holland in 
1687. A preliminary epitome of it appeared in French in 
Le Clere’s Bibliotheque Universelle for January 1688. The 
first edition of the complete work was published in London 
in March 1690. It was promptly condemned at a meeting 
of Heads of Houses at Oxford, each of whom undertook to 
prevent it being read in his own college. Locke received 
£30 for the manuscript, which is about the same as Kant 
received for the manuscript of the Critique of Pure Reason. 
It went through many editions, and has probably been the 
most widely read philosophical work ever published in 
England. A good testimony to its popularity is the fact 
that a novelist like Fielding, writing for the entertainment 
of the general public, does not hesitate to quote in his novels 
characteristic doctrines from the Essay in Locke’s own 
technical language. 

The popularity which the Essay enjoyed cannot be 
attributed to any marked graces of style. Of the great 
English philosophers—Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume—Locke is the only one who is not, in his way, a master 
of English prose. At best he is pedestrian, and at worst heis 
verbose and tedious, though he does not sr a forbidding 
terminology, like Kant or Hegel or Whitehead. In reading 
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the Essay one feels oneself to be in presence of a very intelli- 

t, scrupulously honest, man, of no great intellectual 
subtlety or constructive ingenuity, who heartily desires to 

at the truth for himself and to persuade others of it by 

hed means and by fair means only. Perhaps in the long run 
[locke gains in persuasiveness by his very limitations. In 
reading Hume we cannot help suspecting that he is “ too 
dever by half’; Berkeley, as Hume said, “‘ admits of no 
refutation, and produces no conviction”; Hobbes may be 
hitting us below the intellect by the irresistible appeal of his 
wit and his naughtiness ; but Locke, we feel, is not so much 
deverer than ourselves as to be capable of playing tricks 
with us even if he wanted to do so. He is the Mr Baldwin 
of philosophy, and he derives from his literary style some 
of the advantages which that statesman owes to his pipe 
and his pigs. 
I will now give a very brief sketch of Locke’s main 
osophical positions. He distinguishes sharply between 
wledge and belief. By “‘ knowledge’ he means exactly 
what Descartes meant by it, viz., seeing the necessity of 
necessary facts. Sometimes knowledge can be acquired by 
direct inspection of the relevant terms, as when we recognise 
that anything which had shape would necessarily be extended. 
More often it can be gained only indirectly through inter- 
mediate ideas and a chain of reasoning, as when we prove 
that the angles of a Euclidean triangle must be together 
equal to two right angles by producing one side and drawing 
a line through the external angle parallel to the other side. 
locke thinks that our need to use intermediate ideas and 
chains of reasoning is a human defect, which is certainly 
absent in God and possibly in angels. 

Belief differs in kind from knowledge. Unlike knowledge, 
ithas degrees of certainty, reaching in some cases to complete 
conviction. Belief has causes, such as association, authority, 
tte., some of which are likely to produce true belief, and 
others to produce false belief. But it is never caused, as 
knowledge always is, by insight into the necessity of what we — 
are asserting. It had commonly been held that certain 
abstract principles are recognised by all men as soon as they 
begin to reflect, without need for us to contemplate concrete 
instances of them. All other knowledge was supposed to be 
derived from these principles by syllogistic reasoning. Locke, 
like Bacon and Descartes, strongly opposed this view, and 
this is the essential point of his rather wearisome polemic 
against innate ideas and principles. According to him, we 
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come to recognise general principles only by reflecting op 
particular instances of them which have been presented to 
our attention by sensation or introspection. We may then 
come to see that they are necessary and self-evident. But 
such general principles are usually too abstract and trivial 
to be of much use. Much of our reasoning consists in seej 
the necessary connections between various links in a chainof 
singular propositions, instead of arguing syllogistically from 
abstract major premises. 

The question then arises: ‘* What sort of things can we 
know, and about what sort of things can we have only belief 
or opinion ?”? According to Locke, much the greatest part 
of our knowledge is about what he calls ‘‘ the agreements and 
disagreements of ideas.”” Such knowledge consists in seein 
that the presence of a certain attribute in anything w 
entail or exclude the presence of a certain other attribute 
either in that thing or in something else related to it ina 
certain specific way. Thus we can see that anything that 
had shape would have to be extended. And we can see that 
if anything were a husband something else would have to be 
a female. Some such knowledge is called “ trifling” by 
Locke, e.g., the knowledge that a negro must be black. But 
much of it is what he calls “‘ instructive,” 7.e., it is knowledge 
of facts which are not analytically contained in the definitions 
of their terms. Lastly, if the knowledge is to be what Locke 
calls “‘ real,’”? we must know that it is about at least possible 
existents. The knowledge that a round square would be 
round is not only trifling, but also unreal. Arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry are the great examples of knowledge 
which is at once instructive and real. Locke thought that 
ethics might be developed into such a science too. 

About existent substances we have very little genuine 
knowledge. Each of us is directly acquainted with his own 
mind, and therefore has intuitive knowledge of the existence 
of one mental substance. And from the contingency of our 
own existence we can infer that we depend on an Existent 
whose existence is necessary. Thus we have demonstrative 
knowledge of the existence of God, and of certain facts about 
him. 

We have not genuine knowledge about the existence of 
any particular material substance. We have ideas of 
sensation, including the experiences of dreams, — 
and hallucination, as well as those of normal waking lie. 
Locke does not doubt that these are caused by the action 
of material substances on our minds. But we are not 
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inted with any material substance, as each of us is with 
his own mind; and we cannot infer with certainty from the 
gecurrence of any sensation or group of sensations to the 

nt existence of such and such a material substance in 
such and such a place. Still less can we demonstrate the 
continued existence of a particular material substance when 
the sensations which led us to believe in its present existence 
are no longer occurring. There are, of course, various 
tests which we can and do use to distinguish between dreams 
or hallucinations and veridical sense-perceptions. But 
neither severally nor collectively are they demonstrative ; 
though in some cases we may be justified in having so 
strong a conviction that, in ordinary loose phraseology, it 
melt be called ‘“‘ knowledge ” of the present existence of a 
certain material substance. . 

We have a natural tendency to ascribe all the qualities 
of which we become aware by sensation to material 
substances. This, on Locke’s view, is partly justified and 
partly mistaken. Shape, size, motion, and solidity really 
do belong to the material causes of our sensations. But 
colour, taste, smell, etc., do not; though they are signs of 
certain powers or dispositions in material things. These 
powers are connected with the minute structure and the 
molecular movements of the parts of material substances. 

Physics and all the natural sciences are doomed for ever 
to remain at the level of probable opinion. Certain per- 
ceptible qualities have been found invariably to accompany 
each other in our experience, é.g., a certain density, a certain 
colour, and a certain melting-point. The first and crudest 
stage of science is to take note of these hitherto unbroken 
conjunctions and to assert that they are instances of uni- 
versal connections. This is not knowledge, for we can see 
no trace of necessity, as we can in the connection between 
shape and extension. At a more advanced stage the per- 
ceptible qualities are correlated with hypothetical minute 
structure and internal movements, their conjunctions with 
each other are explained, and hitherto unobserved conjunc- 
tions are inferred and verified. But we are still as far as 
ever from knowledge, in Locke’s sense of the term. For it 
is an utterly unintelligible brute fact that such and such 
minute structure and motions should be correlated with 
such and such a perceptible quality, ¢.g., with a blue colour 
or an ammoniacal smell. 

Locke finds it self-evident that every event must be a 
change in some substance, and that every change must be 
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initiated by the active power of some agent. But he cop 
fesses that we have no very clear ideas of substance or of 
causation. The fundamental active power of a mind is the 
power of initiating changes in itself and in the materia) 
world by volition. The fundamental active power of matte 
is that of communicating to motion other matter by impact, 
Yet both transactions, when reflected upon, are found to be 
equally complete mysteries in which the mind cannot get 
that satisfaction which it finds in contemplating the luminous 
necessities of geometry or algebra. 

Unlike Descartes, Locke can see no intrinsic impossibility 
in one and the same substance having both material and 
mental characteristics. He thinks he can show that God 
must be purely mental, but he leaves it an open question 
whether men may not be material substances which God 
has endowed with the mental powers of cognition and 
conation. 

On the question of voluntary decision Locke was a 
determinist. He held a rather unusual form of the doctrine 
of Psychological Hedonism. Every decision is completely 
determined by “the most pressing present uneasiness,” 
This uneasiness may be due to present pain, in which case 
its intensity will be proportional to that of the pain. But it 
may be due to the absence of some contemplated good, and 
in that case it may not be proportional to the admitted 
magnitude of the missing good. A drunkard may recognise 
that prosperity is a much better thing than a glass of brandy, 
but the present uneasiness due to the lack of the former 
may be less intense than that due to the lack of the latter. 
The only measure of the goodness of a contemplated state of 
affairs is the nett balance of pleasure which it would give to 
one if it were actualised ; but we may feel more uneasiness 
at the absence of what we believe to be a less nett pleasure 
than at the absence of what we believe to be a greater one. 

These are the main points in Locke’s theory, as expounded 
in the Essay on Human Understanding. There are three 
comments to be made. (i) It seems plausible and modest to 
say that we ought to determine the powers and limitations 
of the human mind before embarking on metaphysical 
inquiries for which it is perhaps unfitted. But unless we 
start with some ontological premises about the nature of our 
minds and of the rest of the world and about the relations 
between the two, the epistemological problem is quite 
indeterminate. And the kind of answer which can reason- 
ably be given to it will vary with the ontological premises 
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ghich we assume. (ii) In Locke’s day it seemed reasonable 
to ask metaphysicians to desist from their labours until 
epistemology had completed its task and marked out the 

ion in which they could profitably work. For meta- 
physics was old and disillusioned, whilst epistemology was 
oung and hopeful. But, after the efforts of 250 years, we 
oe that there is no better prospect of agreement in 

istemology than there is in metaphysics. (iii) Locke’s 

ilosophy held in solution many different and incompatible 
tlements, which have since been separated by the labours of 
his successors. No one of them, when taken by itself and 
carried to its logical conclusion, is as plausible as the confused 
mixture of them all. And the original mixture is plausible 
oly so long as we fail to distinguish its components and to 
notice their mutual incompatibility. 

It is now time to return to the history of Locke’s life. 
One of the most valuable and unpopular acts of the Whig 
Government was to recall the silver money then circulating 
in England, which had been greatly debased by clipping, and 
to issue new coins with milled edges in place of it. This was 
equivalent to a process of deflation, and it involved certain 
hardships which were unscrupulously exploited by the 
opposition. It was Locke who first pointed out the dangers 
of inflation due to debased coinage in tracts which he pub- 
lished in 1691 and 1695. These writings on currency exer- 
cised a considerable influence, and the government acted on 
Locke’s advice about the practical details of the re-coinage. 

In his later years Locke found that the smoke of London 
disagreed with him, and he lived mostly at a country house 
called ‘‘ Oates,’? near Harlow, in Essex, belonging to Sir 
Francis Masham. Lady Masham was a daughter of Cud- 
worth, the Cambridge Platonist, and she was herself a 
theologian of some distinction. Locke had known her before 
he went to Holland, and she was a very kind friend to him 
in his later years. He became a member of the family, but 
insisted on paying a weekly sum for the board and lodging of 
himself and his servant. He lived at “‘ Oates ” from 1691 to 
the end of his life. He seems to have been very happy there, 
and to have received frequent visits from friends, such as his 
old pupil, Shaftesbury’s grandson, Molyneux, Newton, and 
Anthony Collins, a neighbouring squire who acquired some 
reputation later as a Deist. 

At “ Oates ”’ Locke was always busy writing and thinking. 
In 1698 he published his Thoughts on the Education of Children, 
which he had written down for his old Somersetshire friend, 
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Edward Clarke of Chipley. This is an extremely sensible ang 
delightful book. Locke, unlike most of his contemporaries, 
thought that beating should be used only as a last resort, 
And he is strongly of the opinion that, when the regrettable 
necessity for it has arisen, it should be administered by the 
tutor in presence of the father, and not by the father himself, 
By this means the child will continue to respect his father as 
the source of justice and authority without beginning to hate 
him as the inflicter of pain. Any hatred that may he 
generated will be directed to the tutor, and it is part of his 
professional duty to bear it. Locke is very anxious that 
fathers should treat their sons as reasonable beings and as 
younger friends at the earliest possible moment. So soonas 
a boy grows out of his first childhood his father should consult 
him on small matters about which he is likely to have 
adequate knowledge, such as the state of the tennis-lawn and 
the best way to cure the defects in the wireless set. 

As might be expected, Locke’s medical advice is extremely 
sensible. Children should early be accustomed to getting 
their feet wet. If we were properly brought up, wet feet 
would be no more harmful than wet hands are now. Noris 
Locke too fastidious to treat the homeliest details of personal 
hygiene. The importance of acquiring regular habits in what 
he delicately terms ‘‘ paying court to Madam Cloacina ” is 
insisted upon, and the reasons for fixing the hour after break- 
fast for this rite are discussed at considerable length. It will 
be seen then that, although Locke lived too early to share in 
our clean wholesome fun about the Cidipus complex and 
infantile anal-erotic fixations, he did not ignore the facts on 
which these amusing fantasies are founded. 

One odd opinion remains to be noted. Locke deliberately 
concludes that it is on the, whole better for a boy to be 
educated at home by a tutor, if his parents can afford it, 
than to be sent away to school. Whilst most of us would, 
suppose, heartily disagree with this opinion, it is fair to 
remark that in Locke’s day public schools were certainly 
much worse, and upper middle-class homes were probably 
much better, than they are now. As public schools have 


improved they have naturally grown more expensive. At | 


the same time the upper middle-classes have become 
relatively poorer, and so this most desirable section of the 
English nation has been forced to limit its families to a most 
undesirable extent. Now many of the disadvantages of home 
education are mitigated if one is a member of a large family 
of brothers and sisters, living in a spacious house and gro 
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in the country, with parents who are wholesomely busy in 
the house and on the estate, and with other such families 
within easy walking or riding distance. If one could get 
anything like a decent tutor, I have little doubt that it would 
have been far better to be educated in such a home than to 
be pitched into the squalid brutality and semi-starvation of 
aseventeenth or eighteenth century public school. 

I have illustrated the widespread popularity of Locke’s 
Essay in eighteenth-century England by reference to Field- 
ing’s novels. I must now mention that the Thoughts on 

ion plays a prominent part in Richardson’s novel 
Pamela. Most of my readers will remember how skilfully that 
humble and incorrigibly virtuous heroine piloted the magni- 
ficent but wayward Mr B. past the shallows of seduction 
and the rapids of rape into the haven of holy matrimony, 
and how she settled down at the end of Volume II as a great 
lady of the county. If any of them have persevered to the 
fourth volume, they will have discovered that Mr B., in 
the early years of their son Billy, gave Pamela a copy of 
Mr. Locke’s book on education to read while he was away. 
Pamela took him at his word, and filled seven long and, 
it must be confessed, extremely boring letters to him with 
an elaborate exposition and criticism of Mr Locke’s views. 
The novel-readers of the eighteenth century seem to have 
swallowed this with the avidity with which their descendants 
devour the works of Mr Edgar Wallace or Mr P. G. Wode- 
house. We can scarcely wonder that such men conquered 
India, lost America, and broke Napoleon. 

In 1695 Locke published a treatise on the Reasonableness 
of Christianity. Locke was an absolutely sincere Protestant 
Christian. He held, as we have seen, that the existence of 
God can be demonstrated apart from revelation, and he had 
no doubt that the Bible contains a revelation of God’s nature 
and intentions and about our duties to him and to each 
other which we could not have learnt in any other way. 
But he realised that the Bible has to be interpreted by men 
to the best of their ability, and he denied that the inter- 
pretation put upon difficult passages by any man or institu- 
tion could be accepted as infallible. There is a kernel of 
doctrine which is quite plain and is accepted by practically 
all Christians. This is sufficient for salvation. All further 
elaborations are matters of more or less probable opinion, 
on which men will always differ and on which they had 
better agree to differ. Locke and his master, William III., 
both wished to make the Church of England as comprehensive 
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as possible, and to bring into it all English Christians by 
Roman Catholics and the wildest kind of Protestant dig. 
senters. Unfortunately most men are not Lockes and are not 
Williams ; they cannot be happy, and perhaps they cannot 
be spiritually healthy, without believing nonsense with 9 
degree of passionate conviction proportional to the lack of 
evidence for it. And they cannot be content without 
persecuting other people who disagree with them. 

Experience seems to show that, in the prolonged absence 
of such passionate superstitions, mankind tends to stagnate, 
The scheme of comprehension failed at the time, thro 
the opposition of high-flying Anglicans and _high-flyi 
Puritans. And when in practice it seemed to be almost 
realised in England by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the result was a kind of spiritual deadness which, 
though we might perhaps welcome it as a temporary respite 
from our present dangers and excitements, is not a satis- 
factory permanent condition for the human spirit. 

Much of Locke’s energies at “Oates ’’ were occupied in 
writing answers to controversialists who had attacked his 
published works. His most elaborate controversy was with 
Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester. Stillingfleet was primarily 
concerned to defend the doctrine of the Trinity against 
certain Unitarian writers who had claimed Locke as a 
supporter, and this led him to attack many of Locke’s 
philosophical doctrines. The discussion was ended by 
Stillingfleet’s death. Locke was much the abler contro- 
versialist of the two, but it may be doubted whether the 
bishop had not a stronger case than appears from his writings. 

In 1695 Locke was appointed a Commissioner of Trade 
and Plantations at a salary of £1,000 a year. He performed 
his duties with great skill and conscientiousness, but they 
necessitated frequent and prolonged visits to London, which 
became more and more trying to him, and so he resigned in 
1700. King William was very loth to accept his resignation, 
and pressed him to continue to hold the office without 
personally attending the meetings of the Board. -But Locke 
felt that he could not honestly continue to draw a large 
salary after he had ceased to be able to perform his duties, 
sentiment which the King must have found highly surprising 
in one of his English servants. 

Locke now lived almost continuously at “‘ Oates.” He was 
an active man, so far as his health would permit. He liked 
gardening and walking, but latterly he could not walk very 







far because of his asthma. He could still occasionally ride 
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ghorse, and, when this was too much for him, he would go 
for a drive after dinner in a chaise. He was very fond of 
company, and particularly liked talking to intelligent children. 
locke had the happy gift of conversing easily and naturally 
with men of very different levels of intellect and culture. 
He would encourage people to talk about their own trades 
or professions, thus putting them at their ease and acquiring 
for himself a wealth of information about the details of 
ractical life. In his earlier years his temper had been 
somewhat choleric, but, as he grew older he had it in almost 
ect control. In an intemperate age he was very 
temperate in his habits, and he ascribed to this the preserva- 
tion of his eyesight which he kept intact to the end. 
In the summer of 1704 his strength began to fail, and he 

repared himself to quit this life in a spirit of calm thank- 
filness for the blessings which he had enjoyed and in the 
firm hope of a happy immortality. He died in his study, 
where Lady Masham had been reading the Psalms to him, 
on October 28, 1704, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
He is buried in the churchyard of High Lever in Essex, and 
a characteristically modest Latin inscription, composed by 
himself, was placed against the church wall. He had lived 
to see the triumph of most of the causes for which he had 
fought ; he had combined with singular success the active 
and the contemplative life, winning the respect of the learned 
world and the gratitude of a great king whose favours were 
never lightly granted ; his latter years had been spent in 
peace, prosperity, and domestic happiness ; and his influence 
was destined to spread in ever-widening circles throughout 
the century which was just beginning. 
C. D. BROAD. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S VIEW OF HUMAN 
LIFE. 


WILLIAM KENNEDY, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


In the church at Stratford-on-Avon exists proof that William 
Shakespeare was baptised on April 26, 1564, and died on 
April 23, 1616, when, according to the inscription on his 
monument, he had already entered on his fifty-third year, 
Though the day of his birth remains uncertain, April 23 is 
celebrated as the day both of his birth and of his death, 
Some persons doubt, some disbelieve, that this William 
Shakespeare was the author of the works that bear his name. 
For this honour Bacon is the best known, but by no means 
the only “‘ pretender.” Though the anti-Shakespeareans are 
divided among themselves in other respects, in this they 
agree; they give insufficient weight to contemporary 
evidence. We, living in the year 19382, remember the things 
that happened in 1916, some sixteen years ago. Shake- 
speare died in 1616, and in 1680, less than sixteen years 
afterwards, Milton wrote the lines that begin : 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 

Under a star’y-pointing pyramid ? 


Ordinary calculation is baffled by genius. Small learning, 
yet vast ideas and commensurate utterance—this is a known 
fact about Keats. In Shakespeare why should it be thought 
a thing incredible? Undeniably, massive utterance can be 
heard in the works that bear his name. And if need be, if 
the assaults of the ‘‘ unbelievers ’ were more solid than they 
are, we might fall back on a second line of defence. What, 
indeed, if some great unknown wrote the poems, sonnets 
268 
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and dramas ascribed to Shakespeare? The value of this 
marvellous output in itself would not thereby be diminished. 
As to o—— of drastic disintegration of this output, we 
may offer the answer of Sir E. K. Chambers: “ After all, 
we have read the plays for ourselves, and have learnt to 
recognise in them, through all their diversities, a continuous 
onality, of which style is only one aspect. A single mind 
and a single hand dominate them. They are the outcome of 
one man’s critical reactions to life.”’ 

In his notable Preface, Samuel Johnson recommends 
the following approach to Shakespeare: “ Let him that is 
yet unacquainted with the powers of Shakespeare, and who 
desires to feel the highest pleasure that the drama can give, 
read every play, from the first scene to the last, with the 
utter negligence of all his commentators. When his fancy 
is once on the wing, let it not stop at correction or 
explanation. When his attention is strongly engaged, let 
it disdain alike to turn aside to the name of Theobald and 
of Pope. Let him read on through brightness and obscurity, 
through integrity and corruption; let him preserve his 
comprehension of the dialogue and his interest in the fable. 
And, when the pleasures of novelty have ceased, let him 
attempt exactness and read the commentators.” Johnson 
roceeds to point out that, unassisted by commentators, 

den came to the conclusion that Shakespeare is the 
“man who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had 
the largest and most comprehensive soul.” Yet Shakespeare, 
with all his excellencies, had likewise faults. ‘* His first 
defect,” says Johnson, “‘ is that to which may be imputed 
most of the evil in books or in men. He sacrifices virtue to 
convenience, and is so much more careful to please than to 
instruct that he seems to write without any moral purpose. 
From his writings, indeed, a system of social duty may be 
selected, for he that thinks reasonably must think morally ; 
but his precepts and axioms drop casually from him; he 
makes no just distribution of good or evil, nor is always 
careful to show in the virtuous a disapprobation of the 
wicked ; he carries his persons indifferently through right 
and wrong, and at the close dismisses them without further 
care, and leaves their examples to operate by chance. This 
fault the barbarity of his age cannot extenuate ; for it is 
always a writer’s duty to make the world better, and justice 
is a virtue independent on time or place.’’ Excellencies and 
faults Johnson presents together in the following imagery : 
“The work of a correct and regular writer is a garden 
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accurately formed and diligently planted, varied with shades,: 
and scented with flowers; the composition of Shakespeare 
is a forest, in which oaks extend their branches, and pines 
tower in the air; interspersed sometimes with weeds and 
brambles, and sometimes giving shelter to myrtles and to 
roses ; filling the eye with awful pomp, and gratifying the 
mind with endless diversity. Other poets display cabinets 
of precious rareties, minutely finished, wrought into shape, 
and polished into brightness. Shakespeare opens a mine 
which contains gold and diamonds in unexhaustible plenty, 
though clouded by incrustations, debased by impurities, and 
mingled with a mass of meaner minerals.” 

In 1818, Thomas Bowdler published The Family Shake- 
speare, ‘‘ in which,” as he tells us, “‘ nothing is added to the: 
original text, but those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a family.” 
Of Bowdler, Swinburne has said: ‘“‘ No man ever did a 
better service to Shakespeare than the man who made it 
possible to put him into the hands of intelligent and imagina- 
tive children.” That Bowdler, it may be added, was 
prompted by a healthy instinct is confirmed when we find 
Charles Lamb, in the preface to his Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets, saying: ‘‘I have expunged without cere- 
mony all that which the writers had better never have 
written, that forms the objection so often repeated to the 
promiscuous reading of Fletcher, Massinger and some 
others.’’ Lest the measure herein meted to Shakespeare’s 
contemporariés should be measured to Shakespeare also, 
Coleridge’s judgment may at this point be recorded, that, 
although Shakespeare may sometimes be gross, he is always 
moral, and one may attempt to reconcile, if one can, this 
judgment of Coleridge with that of Samuel Johnson, who 
acquits Shakespeare of the appearance of having written 
conscious of any moral purpose. 

In his picture of London theatres and Shakespeare’s 
audiences, Trevelyan, in England under the Stuarts, writes: 
“In this strange scene and company, amid jewelled silks 
and leather aprons, there met together the best and worst, 


the wisest and most foolish of the land ;. and hither, to this 


fortunate isle of space and time, came the greatest of all 
mankind ; small wonder, then, that the world of his creation 
was as various and as free from rule as the crowds that 
laughed and clamoured about the old playhouse for a while, 
had their brief, glad day there, and departed.” Was, then, 
the great poet not “independent on time or place”’? Did he, 
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indeed, sacrifice virtue to convenience ? Was he so much 
espeare more careful to please than to instruct, that he seems to 
d piney — write without moral purpose? Or did he believe with his 
ds and — own Hamlet—that the end of playing, “‘ both at the first 
and to — and now, was and is, to hold, as *twere, the mirror up to 
ng the nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
rbinets | image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
shape, — pressure”? Did he deem it compatible with his art, or a 
. mine § portion of it, to please the ears of groundlings? Or has he 
lenty, — o'erstepped the modesty of nature by writing some things 
Ss, and which certain of his admirers go the length of thinking had 

better never have been written? Such rank offences some 
Shake- find on a large scale in the “ bitter ” comedies, Troilus and 
to the: Cressida, All’s Well That Ends Well, and Measure for Measure, 
nitted and, later, in Pericles. Above all, Troilus and Cressida is a 
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mily,” stumbling-block for sentimental worshippers of Shakespeare, 
did a and gives pause even-to the judicious. Of Thersites, Dowden 
ade it says, his ‘“‘ mind is made up of the scum of the foulness of 
1gina- human life. But,’’ he adds, ‘‘ can Shakespeare’s view of 
, Was things have been the same as that of Thersites ?” 
e find This introduces the question, how far can we read in 
nglish Shakespeare’s works a revelation of Shakespeare’s own 
cere- convictions and character? Had he no convictions, such 
have as was the ambition of the soul in Tennyson’s Palace of Art ? 
o the Or, if he had, are they inscrutable ? Matthew Arnold, in his 
some youth, wrote of Shakespeare : 
> b] 
are’s Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
also, We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still, 
that, Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 
ways Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
this — Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea 
who Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
: Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
itten ' - To the foil’d searching of mortality. 


are’s And with these lines of Matthew Arnold we may place side 
oes by side, to point a contrast, those written by Goldsmith 
silks about his father : 


orst, As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 
this Swells. from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 

f all Though round its breast the heaving clouds are spread, 

tion Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

that When we come to Shakespeare’s last play, The Tempest, 
nile, sunset light is, indeed, shining on the mountain top. But, 
en, looking at his writings as a whole, in search of more definite 


he, self-revelation, avoiding the obvious mistake either of 
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selecting texts that may agree with our own partialities and 
ignoring: those that do not, or of attributing to the poet 
himself as his central thoughts what may be merely spoken 
in character, must we find it completely hopeless to collect 
from these something of what their author thought, felt, and 
endured ? Surely, we may safely infer the man who has left 
us this literary treasure was no incarnation of detachment, 
was neither Epicurean god nor Stoic sage. Of his sensitive. 
ness and of his suffering we receive a general but deep 
impression from the intimations convéyed by the sonnets, 

ile, indeed, by some of the critics we are warned to look 
here for no definite autobiographical facts, many discover 
embedded in the sonnets a drama whose protagonist~is 
Shakespeare himself, not now as the maker of tragic plays, 
or as the spectator of tragic happenings, but himself entangled 
in a great tragedy—sinning and suffering. A well-balanced 
judgment, on the hypothesis that the sonnets do contain 
much more than poetic fiction, has been left us by Dowden. 
Sometimes a critic focussing his attention on the sonnets 
too much reminds us of “ that fierce light that beats upon 
a throne ’”—his interest is in the black spots. Hallam, in 
his day fully alive to the extraordinary merits within the 
compass of the sonnets, but at the same time jealous for the 
honour of a great poet, wrote “it is impossible not to wish 
that Shakespeare had never written them.” We may 
conclude that,-even though it~be-idle-to-try to ascertain 
definite autobiographical facts..underlying the sonnets, 
nevertheless, in more general fashion, they can be accepted 
as evidence of the poet’s poignant experiences. 

At the risk of being thought guilty of foolishly holding 
up a rush-light in the presence of Shakespeare, we may try 
to discover how, or how far, a great artist may seek to 
acquire experiences sufficient for his task. In particular, 
in order to know evil as well as good, may he consider 
himself, in his own practice, absolved from the dictates of 
morality ? Is there to be one moral code for the plain man 
and another for the man of genius? Experience in what 1s 
commonly called vice; is he to gather this at the cost of 
others as well as of himself? The superman was long ago 
turned inside out by Plato, and shown to be a fraud, both 
on himself and on his victims. And the men who, in Plato’s 
ideal city, are to control literature and art will know evil 
only objectively, from observation of it in others, not from 
self-indulgence therein. A distinction like this—a distinction 
not quite aptly given as an antithesis between objective 
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jmowledge and subjective—Shakespeare himself institutes. 
The past life of Henry V.—Henry V. so often taken as 
Shakespeare’s own ideal—found from a friend this defence : 


The prince but studies his companions 

Like a strange tongue, wherein to gain the language 
*Tis needful that the most immodest word 

Be looked upon and learned, which once attained 
Your highness knows comes to no further use 

But to be known and hated.” 


Inart, without ‘‘ the primacy of the moral being,”’ the artist 
may end by becoming incapacitated to see or to reverence 

ess; and his art may become a mere photograph of 
the realism of a Jacques or even a Thersites : ‘‘ wisdom and 
goodness to the vile seem vile.” 

Earlier than the sonnets, earlier than the earliest of his 
pays, are the two poems, Venus and Adonis and Lucrece. 

y display a wealth of imagination such that in the 
estimation of some judges if he had written nothing else, it 
would be enough to entitle him to rank as a great poet. 
Hardly, however, could their author prefix to them Horace’s 
invocation, “* Virginibus puerisque canto.” But, even to the 
young, if Plato’s “‘ guard-house”’ were set up within the 
soul, communication with the perilous stuff which may be 
found in all literatures might bring no corruption. And if 
there is lurking in them any power of darkness to assault 
even the old, then ‘‘ Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us.” 

The traditional division of Shakespeare’s plays into 
histories, comedies and tragedies is obviously unsatisfactory. 
Indeed, in respect of all the plays, and not merely the 
histories, the application of the distinction between tragedy 
and comedy encounters difficulty. Parenthetically, it may 
be remarked that the word “‘ comedy ” itself has no com- 

letely settled meaning or usage, as witness Dante and 
Balzac. The Merchant of Venice is called a comedy, but it 
is not devoid of something “‘ tragic.” And in all, or almost 
all, the Shakespearian tragedies there is something to move 
to laughter, something ‘“‘ comic.” Life;was, in the main, for 
Shakespeare mingled smiles and tears. The nearest approxi- 
mation to unmixed cynicism and misanthropy is, perhaps, 
to be found in Timon of Athens. But Timon of Athens as a 
pldy need not, any more than Thersites as a character, be 
taken in isolation to present to us Shakespeare’s view of 
things. Humour, that goodly touch of nature making the 
whole world kin to him that the quality of humour blesses, 
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this precious thing in Shakespeare was seldom, if ever, 
hidden long. Nevertheless, two periods in his life seem tp 
have been periods of great unhappiness. One was the period 
marked by the sonnets, and the other the period marked by 
the four great tragedies, Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello and Ki 
Lear, together with their ominous presage in the three 
** bitter ” comedies, T'roilus and Cressida, All’s Well That 
Ends Well and Measure for Measure ; seven plays formi 
a striking contrast to those mirthful, radiant ones which let 
up to and included Twelfth Night. The sadness and darkness 
in them are, we may infer, not wholly due to dramatic 
exigencies, but are, in some degree at least, the expression of 
the author’s own personal feelings. It is, however, a mistake 
to suppose, as is sometimes supposed, that the picture even 
here is one of unrelieved gloom and despair. Yet, however 
this may be, the laughter will return. That stage we have 
certainly reached when we meet Autolycus and Perdita in 
The Winter’s Tale. Shakespeare’s tears are intermittent. 
His spring of joy, though for a season it may cease to over- 
flow, can be called perennial. His tears well up from. the 
depth of some divine pity. His laughter has been con- 
strued as his faith in the universe. In more ways than one, 
ward enaniy and comedy must be regarded as one coniposite 
whole. 


A distinction is frequently made between psychological | 


and cosmic drama. But here again a clear line of demarcation 
cannot be drawn, since man cannot be separated from his 
environment in such a way as to make character. dll, or 
circumstances all. The four great tragedies mentioned 
above have been selected as conspicuous examples of cosmic 
drama. Herein, painted by Shakespeare not always as blind 
and brute, but sometimes under a shadowy mystic medium 
reflected as moving with personal consciousness and malig- 
nant purpose, inscrutable powers work against man. To 
these opposition is unavailing. Man’s poor will is a negligible 
factor. Sooner or later they overwhelm him. 
Virgil wrote : 


“ Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile fatum :” 


“ Fortune omnipotent, and fate from whose grip no wrestler 
ever wrestled free.”” Yet the same poet wrote : 


«Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito :” 


“ Don’t you be the man to give way before misfortunes, but 
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advance the more bravely to meet them.” ? In like manner, 
ne are Aone the two Voices, the Voice of Fate 
iad the Voice of Freedom. The exposition of Fatalism and 
is refutation. are blended together in the words of that 
eolcheaded creature Edmund, unhappy Gloucester’s 
unnatural son: “* This is the excellent foppery of the world, 
that when we are sick in fortune—often the surfeit of our 
own behaviour—we make guilty of our disasters the sun, 
themoon, and the stars ; as if we were villains by necessity ; 
fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
teachers, by spherical predominance; drunkards, liars 
and adulterers by an enforced obedience of influence; and 
al that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting-on.” If, 

therefore, room must be left for freedom, there follows 

responsibility. We may invert the order of the clauses in 

Kant’s enthymeme and say—I can, therefore I ought. 

Endeavour seems justified by the result ; it always deserves 
and often apparently commands success. In Virgil’s Boat- 
race ‘his rowers ‘‘ can because they think they can,” possunt 
quia posse videntur. Freedom granted, suffering may be 
explained, not as due to fate nor as sport for weird “‘ hunters 
whose game is man,” but as retribution according to the 
moral order. From the ancients downwards it is of the 


| essence of tragedy that the hero should commit some mistake, 


@ror or sin which, according to the moral law, entails 
punishment. ‘In. Shakespeare’s tragedies there is. perhaps. 
always sin, error or mistake on the part of those who.suffer. 
Even with Cordelia her proud reticence caused, or con- 
tributed to, her father’s dire misunderstanding. And Desde- 
mona, splendide mendaz indeed, is yet, by Kantian rigour, 
guilty of two lies. The mention of Desdemona and Cordelia, 
inthis connection, challenges the sufficiency of the retribution 
explanation; it at once demands an obvious corrective, 
readily supplied from the Book of Job. In other characters, 
crime and punishment, one or both, are so great that an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth seems, if applied to such 
cases, a measure of far too small a scale, a measure—for 
human use—useless. It is chiefly this enormity which often 
makes it hard to say ‘nothing is here for tears.”’ An 
adumbration of the moral order doctrine we find as early as 
Homer. In the first book of the Odyssey the gods assembled 


1 What follows in the next line, ‘‘ Qua tua te fortuna sinit,”” does not 
blunt the point of the contrast. Fortune is no longer omnipotent and 
absolute ; in the high adventure that lies ahead of him, the individual is 
going to be a co-worker to shape the event. 
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in the halls of Olympian Zeus are thus addressed by the 
father of gods and men: “ Look you now how vainly mortal 
men do blame the gods. For of us they say comes eyil, 
whereas they even of themselves, through the blindness of 
their own hearts, have sorrows beyond that which js 
ordained.” Fi 

Be it Fate or be it Freedom, we have ever-in.a_Shake. 
spearean tragedy the spectacle-of-great-human qualities 
evoked by calamity. More or less at random we mi 
choose as instance that nameless “‘ peasant,”’ with only the 
marginal label of ‘‘ First Servant,’ who played the great 
part he did, defying wickedness in high places in that scene 
of sudden horror where those three fiends, Regan, Cornwall 
and Goneril, are at one to tear out and trample the eyes of 
unhappy Gloucester. From King Lear, too, we might take, 
as a second example, the faithful Kent ; in the stocks or out 
of them, following Lear’s sad steps, Kent makes us love his 
goodness. Goodness in itself is not defeat but triumph; 
*“‘ nobility shines through ” in Aristotle’s phrase. On the 
other hand, evil defeats itself. Shakespeare, indeed, in his 
comprehensiveness, may well be regarded as showing sym- 
pathy with the intellectual ability of Iago. But intellect 
without conscience is in the end exhibited as defective. 
The distinction between the good man and the merely clever 
man was long ago emphasised by Plato and Aristotle; in 
their thought the merely clever person is unmistakably lower 
in the scale of being. And a medieval proverb ran: “ The 
Devil is an ass.” Iago, devil incarnate, notwithstanding 
all his cleverness, never brought into the reckoning, in his 
scepticism about goodness, the goodness that came to light 
in his wife, in Emilia’s devotion to the lovable Desdemona. 
This was his undoing; the devil was an ass. Instances, 
indeed, are not wanting of bad great men. Moral idealism, 
however, “saves” and “holds on to,” the right opinion 
that these men would have been greater had they been good. 
And here I may add the general remark that the problem of 4 
Desdemona and the problem of an Iago do not make us rise 
from a tragedy of Shakespeare with a feeling of despair; & 
Shakespearean tragedy, as A. C. Bradley well points out, 1s 
never depressing. 

Noting all this, we may go on to observe that the sense 
of mystery will remain. Why should an Iago exist ? 
why should an innocent and helpless child like Desdemons 
come to such an untoward end? Earthquakes, famine, 
pestilences, fire and flood, the ‘‘ amazing waste in nature, 
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the fearful sights of war, all the darker half of our human 
lot, can find a symbol and a type in the storm scene of King 
lear—that night-encompassed heath, and the pathetic figures 
by the lightning flashes at moments seen as they flit across 
the wild stage, amid black darkness and the howling of the 
itiless storm. 

‘With mystery, it may be, the interest of tragedy as 
tragedy ceases ; we are left with pity and awe. When he is 
restored and reconciled, part of Lear’s invitation to Cordelia 
isas follows: ‘* Come, let’s away to prison. . . . And take 

’s the mystery of things, As if we were God’s spies.” 
Samy be but holding up our little rush-light to view the 
mystery not of Shakespeare alone, but the mystery of all 
things. Aware of this;-we-may—yet-believe.that_for-Shake- 
speare;-as-for~Plato;-things seen-.and-temporal_are—but a 

t. For completion of the truth Plato looked forward 
to the all-wise teacher, Death. One of his most glorious 
myths presents impressively the old, profound enigma—the 
existence of evil; in certain moods, even to great souls, it 
seems as if the Divine Pilot had let go the helm. And in 
another myth he suggests that the riddle of pain and wrong 
may be solved for us when we are advanced to the school of 
the all-wise teacher. Does Shakespeare forbid us to make 
that last appeal ? Does he render it harder or easier for us 
to find, as some of us have found, in the suffering Christ an 
aid or hint towards the enigma’s solution ? Does he preclude 
us from thinking that God Himself is not outside the suffering 
and the sorrow ? 

In Lavengro, George Borrow, apostrophising the quiet 
Norfolk town. where he himself was born, and within whose 
quiet churchyard lies the grave of the poet Cowper, thus 
speaks of Cowper’s sorrow: ‘“‘ Sorrow! do I say? How 
faint a word to express the misery of that bruised reed ; 
misery so dark that a blind worm like myself is occasionally 
tempted to exclaim, Better had the world never been created 
than that one so kind, so harmless, and so mild, should have 
undergone such intolerable woe!’ If, or because, Shake- 
speare, in the course of his life, had two spells of intense 
unhappiness, could we, then, exclaim: ‘ Better had the 
world never been created than that Shakespeare should have 
incurred such intensity of unhappiness ’’ ? No Shakespeare 
even with the sinning and the suffering! No works from 
that creative mind! No world for him to mirror in those 
works! And, furthermore, seeing that all these things have 
come into being, can we, with head and heart, acquiesce in 
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the conclusion that all was and is doomed to lead to not 
ness ? Have we the doom so written in the well-know 
lines 
“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ” ? 


Is all that follows to be but a sleep that knows no waking, one 
perpetual silence, time unfilled by any history, eternity a 
blank ? There is a striking passage in one of Lord Balfour's 
books which puts the issue clearly. After giving the 
naturalistic description of the past, he goes on to give the 
naturalistic description of the future : “‘ We sound the future, 
and learn that after a period long compared with the 
individual life, but short indeed as compared with the 
divisions of time open to our investigation, the energies of 
our system will decay, the glory of the sun will be dimmed, 
and the earth, tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate the 
race which for a moment disturbed its solitude. Man-will 
go down into the pit, and all his thoughts will perish. The 
uneasy consciousness, which in this obscure corner has fora 
brief space broken the contented silence of the universe, 
will be at rest. Matter will know itself no longer! 
‘ Imperishable monuments and immortal deeds,’ death itself, 
and love stronger than death, will be as though they had 
never been. Nor will anything that is be better or be worse 
for all that the labour, genius, devotion and suffering of man 
have striven through countless generations to effect.” 

This dreary answer was not Lord Balfour’s own; he 
implies one far less cheerless. In Shakespeare, even if a 
more cheerful prospect, a prospect of hope, were nowhere 
to be found, neither explicit nor implicit, then, to add to 
Shakespeare—it sounds audacious—we should have to repair 
to other sources. Shakespeare would still be our main 
stream ; in other poets we should come to tributaries. In 
that case, from Macbeth with its problem of greatness, 
temptation, sin and retribution, we should go to Browning's 
Saul; Falstaff soul’s need would drive us to Tennyson's 
Vision of Sin—Falstaff seems too bad for blessing and too 
good to “ cast as rubbish to the void ” ; pity for Desdemona 
would find solace in Mrs. Browning’s Cowper’s Grave ; from 
under the burden of all the mystery we should pass to the 
comfort of Wordsworth’s simple line, ‘‘ Not without hope 
we suffer and we mourn.” 

** Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
admiration and awe, the oftener and the more steadily we 
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reflect on them: the starry heavens above and the moral 
law.within.”” These words of Kant we may here employ 
with an adaptation. As we read Shakespeare’s poems and 
sonnets, aS we pass in his dramas from play to play, as we 
watch the Shakespearean inner and outer world in its multi- 
tudinous shapes and movements, in all its lights and shades, 
sometimes ‘the lightning flash and “an horror of great 
darkness,”’ often the splendour of the summer noon-tide ; 
and as the inward eye rests on Shakespeare’s own “ last 
scene of all,’’ his ‘“‘ evening calm and free ”—meditation on 
these things stirs within us towards Shakespeare himself 
admiration and a feeling akin to awe. 

But what of the night that comes after evening and 
twilight ? Aware of the danger of a feebly sentimental 
interpretation, we may yet venture to think that Shakespeare, 
taken all in all, frees us, if he does not arouse us, toface death 
with good hope, and, in spite of all life’s tragedies, to draw 
near to the close of Life’s Odyssey with a canticle of welcome. 
Cleopatra, soon to die, calling for her royal robe and crown, 
and uttering words of vague grandeur, ‘“‘ I have immortal 
longings in me ;”’ Falstaff in death, his poor heart “‘ fracted 
and corroborate,” not unpitied nor quite unsung; touches 
like these, light though they be, have their own potency. 
Without morbidly brooding upon death, in the face of that 
ever-present Power, we may appropriately pray, “‘ Lighten 
our darkness.’’ Here, in life, we are creatures ‘‘ moving 
about in worlds not realised.’’ Let us, from time to time, 
listen to Shakespeare’s quickening accents, and give heed to 
his wondrous estimate of the nature of man, as the bearer 
of the moral law, so “noble in reason,”’ so “ infinite in 
faculty,” ‘‘in form and moving,” so ‘express and 
admirable,” ‘‘in action how like an angel,” “in appre- 
hension how like a god.” And as for the “ starry heavens 
above,”’ his mood was not always to see in them “ a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours.” 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with pattens of bright gold : 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls. 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


WILLIAM KENNEDY. 
Tramiry Cottecr, DuBLin. 


























THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF 
DOGMA IN CHRISTIANITY. 


C. J. WRIGHT, Pu.D., 
Didsbury College, Manchester. 


WE are living in days when, as we are repeatedly reminded, 
dogma is on its trial. From the early centuries of the 
Christian era it has occupied a very important place in the 
life and thought of the Church. And now from many 
quarters, both within and without the Church, the plea is 
frequently made that Christianity were better without it. I 
note, to give but one illustration, that Dr J. S. Haldane, in 
his recently published Gifford Lectures, calls upon the Chureh, 
forcefully and sincerely, so to amend her creed as not to 
exclude those who, accepting the great truths of religion, are 
unable to accept the dogmas with which that religion has 
been for so long associated. 

Now if dogma is on its trial, it is necessary that it should 
have a fair trial. It is, above all, necessary that it should be 
clearly understood what the plea really means. Many, for 
example, who on various grounds might be disposed to 
welcome some emendation of credal statement will be brought 
to a halt when they discover the nature, or the scope, of the 
extirpations suggested by Dr Haldane. When it is found 
that these include the ‘“ Personality ” of God, the reality and 
immortality of the individual human soul, most will be dis- 
0 not only to halt in the road to which he so confidently 

eckons, but definitely to part company with him. 

The need for the elucidation of such a plea can be seen 
from another point of view. A composite volume, written by 
professional Christian teachers, appeared recently on Dogma 
an History and Thought, which was inspired by the endeavour 
to show that dogma need not be regarded as inconsistent 
with modern thought. When, however, it is noted that the 
280 
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several authors are neither agreed on the dogmas they wish 
todefend, nor on the speculative standpoint from which they 
roach the discussion, the perplexing nature of the issue 
is, most will feel, as clearly revealed by this “ defensive ”’ 
statement as by any “ offensive”’ statement. Many will 
conclude that the present position of uncertainty as to the 
lace and function of dogma in the Christian religion could 
bardly be better illustrated than in such heroic and desirable 
efforts after unified apologetic. 

It is obvious, I think, that few words give rise to greater 
confusion in thinking than the word dogma and its derivatives. 
Language here instead of illumining our thought so frequently 
couds it. Dogma is one of those words used in a variety of 
senses, like the word authority with which it is so closely 
related. We may, for example, be thinking historically and 
speak of the “‘ dogmas ” of the Church—by this meaning the 
credal affirmations made and accepted by the Church. This 
historical usage might seem to be unambiguous, but in point 
of fact it is not so. For at once the question arises: What 
precisely are these dogmas ; in other words: At what point 
of time must we cease to look for them? The Roman 
Catholic, for example, regards as dogmas what most Pro- 
testants regard as fictions—Transubstantiation, the Im- 
maculate Conception, the Infallibility of the Pope, ete... . 
The deliberate denial of any of these involves to the first the 
sin of heresy and to the second the merit of truthfulness. We 
cannot, therefore, escape ambiguity, even when, as we think, 
we are speaking merely historically of the dogmas of the 
Church, unless we make it perfectly clear which precisely are 
the dogmas referred to. 

A historian, like Gibbon, for example, may refer to “ the 
dogmas of the Church” without believing any of them. 
But it is obvious a Christian cannot do this. Inasmuch as 
he is a Christian he believes certain things about God, about 
Jesus Christ, about the meaning and destiny of human life. 
And when he finds certain ‘‘ dogmas ”’ of the Church which 
seek to give expression to those truths he cannot discuss them 
with severe historical detachment. It is of the very nature 
of a ‘“‘ dogma ”’ that it seeks to give expression to a belief ; 
and whether we share the belief expressed or reject it, we 
cannot regard it as mere matter of antiquarian interest. 
The real question is whether they are true or not; and any 
serious discussion of central beliefs held by men in days gone . 
by must indicate whether these beliefs are accepted or 
rejected, and on what grounds, 
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Now the supreme confusion involved in the use of the 
word dogma is that a whole philosophy of the grownds 
which the stated belief is accepted may, or may not, he 


regarded as necessarily inherent in the term. This " 
philosophy may be called the philosophy of Authority. 4 § «ay 
Roman Catholic—I mean, of course, one who is truly, and Itis 
not merely verbally, a Roman Catholic—if asked why he F ct: 
believes the dogmas of his Church will answer that it is tical 
the very nature of a dogma that he believe it. He believes, B joot 
not on the ground that he has found personal, individual § ashe 
reasons for believing: he believes because the Church has of b 
formulated these dogmas. He might, quite conceivably, § piv; 
disbelieve to-day what he believes to-morrow; and the § yhic 
change would be due, not to the fact that he has found any § jhe 
personal reasons for it, but because in the intervening period § 4 y 
the Church has formulated another dogma. That I am not § raj 
indulging mere unsubstantial hypotheses will be understood F whe 


by all who are acquainted with history. Many did not rega 
‘* believe ’’ in the Immaculate Conception on December 7, | wro 
1854, who “ believed ” it on December 8, 1854. Similarly } and 
with the Infallibility of the Pope. The Roman Church says § per] 
of her Dogmas that each is as certain as the others; for her } mat 
members there can be no picking and choosing, it is all or | who 
nothing. thos 
The position of what may be called Protestant Scholas- | yor 
ticism is similar in fundamental presupposition to that of } Joh 
‘Rome, the only difference being that to the former the 
statement of dogmas concluded at a certain point of time, f the 
and that to the second it never need in principle conclude J « 4, 
at all. I say, nevertheless, similar in fundamental presuppo- | not 
sition, in virtue of the fact that to both there is that in the F ¢gt; 
very concept of dogma which imposes itself upon the mind. | ag 
Dogmas to both are regarded as having upon them an f dec 
authoritative stamp. They may be discussed, but only on § gta 
-the condition that their finality is already recognised as 
guaranteed. Discussion in this sense may not unfairly be ox 
regarded as a misnomer. It is rather the endeavour to find } pee 
reasons to support a conclusion whose unshakeable certainty | we 
is the beginning, middle and end of the discussion. do 
Now it is here that we reach the central issue in our whole | the 
modern theological debate. The real question is not whether | ah; 
this or that “‘ dogma ”’ is true, or false, but on what grounds | ¢ 
we regard it as true, or false: in other words, whether we have } bel 
any right to regard any dogma as a subject for enquity. | me 
No dogma, it is obvious, can be a subject for enquiry ifit | th 
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to a class which by its very nature is infallibly true. 
But then, it is asked, is there any class of prepositions of 
which this can be said ? 

- This The question in the end, therefore, is the question of 
rity. A “guthority,”’ which, like the poor, we have always with us. 
uly, and § pis the root issue in most of our theological debates. This 
why he F fgctis not always perceived. Christians of different ecclesias- 
t it isof & tical traditions frequently meet together to discuss their 
believes, doctrinal agreements and disagreements, and are often 
dividual § enheartened for a time by the discovery of the large measure 
urch has of beliefs they have in common. Then some issue arises, 
-eivably, § trivial seemingly in comparison with the essential agreements, 
and. the § hich reveals the dividing gulf. People holding to many of 
und any § the same Christian “ dogmas” are separated because they 
ig period F do not agree as to dogma. Some accept them because they 
[ am not really believe them; others accept because they are told, 
derstood | whether by. institution or by book, to believe them. Each 
did not regards the other as believing, or withholding belief, for the 
-mber 1, wrong reasons. And such a division is, in the end, deeper 
similarly | and wider than any division on a specific point of belief. 
rch says Perhaps, in the last analysis, it is the only division that 
; for het | matters. How central may be our agreement with those 
is all ot | whose opinions we do not share, and our disagreement with 
those whose opinions we do share. I am reminded of the 
Scholas- } word of Carlyle respecting an argumentation he had with 
that of | John Sterling : ‘‘ Except in opinion not disagreeing.” 

mer the Those who define a dogma as “ a doctrinal formula having 
of time, } the authority of the Church ” usually mean by this that the 
onelude J « authority ’ of the Church guarantees its truth. They do 
resuppe § not mean just that at a certain point of time some represen- 
it in the F tatives of the Church—fortuitous, to our human standpoint, 
e mind. | 4s to their number and character—reached a majority 
hem 0 | decision on some doctrinal issue. That would be a mere 
only © | statement of historic fact. It is obvious that those who so 
ised as eat dogma mean more than that, for they are, we may 
airly be e it, perfectly familiar with the fact that majorities have 
r to find | been frequently wrong. They do mean that these majorities 
ertainty | were necessarily right. And the necessary rightness of these 
doctrinal statements was decided, or secured, according to 
ir whole } the full ‘ catholic ” theory, by two factors necessarily 
whether } absent from all other majority decisions reached by human 
conclaves on this planet: they are, first, the nature of the 
we have } beliefs formulated, and, second, the nature of the body of 
nquity. | men who reached a decision. As to the nature of the beliefs, 
iry if'tt | these were held to be data of “revelation”: as to the 
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nature of the body of men who decided, this was in a “ suees. 
sion ”’ which had powers not available for the rest of humani 
and which was subject to an “ inspiration ” which itself kept 
them from error. 

I would submit that it is this notion of dogma which 
has become inacceptable to modern minds. It is not 
that the age is less willing to give a candid and thorough 
examination to the “dogmas” of Christianity than past 
ages—on the contrary, I believe no age has been in a position 
to give a more sincere and just judgment and been more 
ready todoso. It is that the age rejects the very notion of 
dogma. An age of enquiry rejects, whether implicitly or 
explicitly, all external authority. It believes that truth by 
its very nature is self-evidencing : it cannot be “* imposed,” 
Adequate enquiry will reveal its truthfulness. 

And, lest I be misunderstood, let me add that this does 
not mean that the age accepts what has been called “ the 
one-man one-vote theory of the philosophy of belief.” In 
fact no age has been less willing than the present to imagine 
that one man’s opinion is as good as another’s. There are 
“* experts ”’ in all subjects, and no age has been more willing 
to acknowledge this than the present. This reminder, then, 
which used to be, and still is, the stock-in-trade argument 
of the defenders of ‘‘ Catholic authority ” has no bearing on 
the point at issue. For the concept of ** Catholic authority” 
is poles asunder from the modern concept of the “ authority 
of experts,”’ for these latter never claim for their theories 
that the last word has been said or that they themselves were 
mecessarily immune from error. 

If, then, we are to discuss dogma to any profit we must 
discuss specific “‘ dogmas.” That is, we cannot begin with 
an @ priori concept of the finality, or infallibility, of dogma 
and then deduce syllogistically the truth of the whole body 
of doctrinal propositions which we choose, according to our 
ecclesiastical tradition, to regard as included therein. This 
is the scholastic method. We must, on the contrary, think 
of concrete ‘“ dogmas,” recognising that they do not all 
belong to the same type of affirmation and, therefore, are 
not all capable of substantiation, or rejection, on the same 
> ces It is obvious, for example, that the statement, 
“‘T believe in God the Father Almighty ” is of a different kind 
from the statement : ‘‘ He descended into Hell’; or again, 
that, “ born of the Virgin ae ” is a different order of 
statement from “ and in the life everlasting.”’ The short 
and easy way of saying that all the Church’s dogmas stand 
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or fall together, that each is as certain as the others, is a 
counsel of despair. If there is one thing more certain than 
another in this uncertain world it is that the future will not 
allow its enquiry into the perennial questions of religion to 
be controlled and decided by an @ priori concept of infallible 
dogma. 
Bubb a statement should not be taken to mean that our 
modern and future world will not be deeply interested in, 
and concerned with, the formulation of belief. And this is 
cisely what a dogma is. Take from the word the extra- 
neous notion of absolute authority and there is no reason 
why the word dogma should not survive as one of the noblest 
words in our religious vocabulary. A dogma is a statement 
of that which is deemed to be true. 

It is important that this should be said. For there are 
certain pragmatic, or psychological, attitudes to statements 
of religious belief which have the seeds of an impoverishing 
scepticism within them. Feuerbach, perhaps the most 
deeply sceptical mind of the nineteenth century, regarded 
all religious beliefs as just the expression of psychological 
“wants,” and as having no relation whatever to truth. 


“The dogmas of religion” [he said] “‘ have arisen 
at certain times out of definite wants, under definite 
relations and conceptions ; for this reason, to the man 
of a later time, in which these relations, wants, concep- 
tions, have disappeared, they are something unintelli- 
gible, incomprehensible, only traditional, i.e. revealed. 
The antithesis of revelation and reason reduces itself 
only to the antithesis of history and reason, only to this, 
that mankind at a given time is no longer capable of that 
which at another time it was quite capable of.” 


Involved in Feuerbach’s whole position is the most 
complete, and desolating, subjectivity. All man’s religious 
dogmas are just the self-delusive projection of his desires. 
I mention this position because it is one which no one who 
believes in the possibility of reaching religious truth can 
ei And those who gird at dogma and “ dogmatic 
theology ” should be careful to say what they mean and 
what they do not mean, and should be careful to scrutinise 


the implications of their statements. I believe that some 


of the statements of the Roman Catholic Modernists laid 
themselves open to this charge of sceptical we tne ee 

by some of them were regarded as primarily rules of 
conduct. Unable to acquiesce in the view of Authority 
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which regarded them as inerrant statements of final truth, 
they went to the other extreme and evacuated them of gj 
metaphysical intention or validity. It will be remembere 
that Article XXVI. in the Syllabus of Pius X. repudiate 
this merely pragmatic estimate of dogmas. 

Now here we are confronted by a very narrow and 
difficult strait through which a modern man’s faith has ty 
steer. On the one hand there is the Scylla of an external 
authority which claims to impose itself on the mind ; on the 
other hand there is the Charybdis of a wasting psychological 
subjectivism. If the former makes any real enquiry impos 
sible, the latter makes any real religion impossible. 

For religion, pre-eminently the Christian religion, is 
concerned with certain statements about God. Our religion 
would be impossible if all our statements about God were 
just the projections of human desire, whether our individual, 
personal desire for relief from the otherwise intolerable tension 
of life, or society’s desire for the safeguarding or perpetuation 
of its own interests. Humanity’s faith would sooner or later 
wither away if one or other of these illusion theories were 
accepted. ‘“‘ He that cometh to God must believe that he 
is.” In a world which ceased to believe in the Great Objec- 
tive Reality whom we call God, worship and prayer, in any 
religious sense, would necessarily disappear. 

Now, “ to believe that God is ” is dogmatic; it is, that 
is, a statement of belief. It is obvious, therefore, that no 
developed religion is possible without it. And what I have 
here wished to say is that belief in God is a metaphysical 
statement, and not just a pragmatic statement. Doubtless 
the pragmatic criterion has a place, and a not unimportant 
place, in the validation of religious belief; but it is by no 
means the only criterion. 

The place of dogma in Christianity is, then, the place of 
belief in Christianity. It is neither the place of Infallible 
external authority, nor the place of rules of conduct. And, 
if we consider the history of the dogmatic formulas of the 
Church we shall see that this is so. 

Two things should here be said : first, that those do 
had a history; and, second, that they arose out of the 
imperious desire of the Church for coherent formulation of 
her beliefs. 

Let me take the first point. Dogmas, like the chicken 
which emerges from the egg, have a history. They did not 
descend ready made from the sky. They represent the 
developing beliefs of the Christian community. 
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ieliefs have a history which is as old as the race. Without 
doubt, the most signal stage in the development was the 
whole fact of Jesus Christ: without Him the peculiar 
ity of these beliefs could not have been. Nevertheless, 
no one will suppose that prior religious beliefs were absent 
from the minds of the first Christians; and these have a 
history which goes back to the dawn of human consciousness 
and thought in the world. A complete account of the history 
of Dogmas would not begin from the Christian era: it would 
have to begin with the dawn of sentient and intelligent life 
this planet. Beliefs are transmitted from age to age, 
from race to race. The acceptance of the “ revelation ” of 
Christ presupposes religious beliefs already existing. They, 
we may say, were the soil into which the new seed fell. The 
t I see before me in my garden could neither have been 
without the seed, nor without the soil. 

Now, however these beliefs arose, whatever their history, 
they could never be imposed, they could only be taught, and 
accepted. In the last resort they could only be accepted in so 
far as they seemed the best answers to the questions which life 
itself had raised. The first man who believed in some dim, 
vague Super-sensible Reality believed, not because the belief 
was imposed, but because it was seen: there was no institu- 
tion to say to him: Here is infallible truth. This belief was 
expressed by him in words; others accepted it as they saw 
its reasonability. In time, of course, such insights, such 
beliefs, came to have organised, institutional embodiments 
for their perpetuation and promulgation—that is why we 
have Schools, Universities, Societies. But the function of 
these was pedagogic, not ‘‘ authoritarian ” in the infallible 
sense. Not otherwise was it with the Christian Church. Its 
development was determined by various historical and 
psychological factors ; and among these was the dominating 
desire to communicate certain beliefs about God, and Christ, 
and human life, which Christians had accepted. A good part 
of the New Testament was written under the impulse of this 
aim. ‘“‘ These are written that ye might believe,” might be 
said of most of the books which compose it. In other words, 
the New Testament was written in response to a dogmatic 
aim—the aim, that is, to express beliefs, and to win the 
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“assent of readers. It represents no ‘‘ undogmatic ”’ Chris- 


tianity, for such is a contradiction in terms. At the same 
time there is no theory of exterior ecclesiastical authority in 
the New Testament. The apostles never harboured the 
thought that what they said would be believed because they 
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said it; they knew that the only criterion of belief was tha 
which they themselves had acknowledged when they came 
to believe—namely, the intrinsic reasonableness, or self. 
evidencing character, of the stated beliefs. 

The history of the dogmas of Christianity does not, of 
course, end with the New Testament. In a sense it begi 
there, though, as we have indicated, its real beginning 
far back into the dim primeval past. The succeedj 
centuries witnessed the formation of the dogmatic system, 
Various factors led to this. In the first place, while it is true 
that the New Testament is full of statements of belief, these 
statements do not present the unity of a completely har. 
monised system. Each writer had his own mind, and 
therefore his own emphasis. Paul was not James, nor was 
John Peter. Each emphasised aspects of Christian truth 
which to him seemed specially important. Like ourselves, 
they could but see with their own eyes, feel with their own 
hearts, think with their own minds. While there is a 
dominating unity of thought and experience in the New 
Testament, let us not forget that it is a composite book and 
has most of the characteristics of such. In its pages different 
ideas jostle each other, not always walking hand in hand, or 
step by step. Anyone who doubts the necessity of dogmatic 
or theological formulation has only to read with an intelligent 
mind the books composing the New Testament. The taskis 
obviously there, as Christian thinkers of the second and third 
centuries speedily discovered; and this task they did not 
refuse. In the second place, this endeavour after a coherent 
statement of belief was furthered and intensified by formula- 
tions which, while in intention Christian, were felt to be for 
one reason or another inadequate, like Gnosticism in the 
second century and Arianism in the fourth. I do not enter 
upon the question whether heresies led to the formation of 
the dogmatic system or whether the formation of the dog- 
matic system led to the growth of heresies. Obviously there 
is some truth in each way of regarding the issue. For, on the 
one hand, it was when strands of teaching at variance with 
generally received teaching, or having implications hostile to 
it, manifested themselves in the Church that the necessity 
for dogmatic statement was seen. On the other hand, the 
formulation of the dogmatic system occasioned either the 
hardening of a previously unsystematised opposition or the 
creation of a new body of heretical teaching. There is truth 
in what Emile Burnouf said a generation ago, that “ each 
heresy came in the wake of an article of faith which had not 
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existed before.” Perhaps it is as difficult to say whether 

or heresies came first as to say which was prior, the 

henor the egg. But, in any case, what we call heresies acted 

asa spur to the Church in her desire and effort to achieve 
matic doctrinal formulation. 

I have referred to two factors which led to the formation 

of the dogmatic system—the lack of unified doctrinal state- 
ment in the New Testament, and the growth of “ heretical ” 
presentations. Both these factors may be regarded as 
negative factors. ‘And it is obvious that the main positive 
motive was the imperious quest for coherent statement of 
Christian belief. The New Testament contains many affirma- 
tions about God, about Christ, about the meaning of human 
life. What do these affirmations mean? What do they 
imply ? Such questions have to be answered by those who 
have the grace of intellectual sincerity. This should be 
pondered by those to-day who lightly deride the dogmatic 
endeavours of the early Church. The complaint often springs 
from an invertebrate sentimentalism which eschews thought 
because it is difficult. Let us not disguise our mental tired- 
ness, or mental despair, by cheap sneers at the endeavours 
of those who, whatever their faults in controversial spirit, 
were trying to think together and to think through what the 
affirmations of the New Testament really meant. We can 
all, no doubt, sympathise with such words as the following of 
Paul Sabatier—I instance them as one of multitudinous 
utterances in similar vein which I might quote—‘t The meek 
Galilean who preached the religion of a personal revelation, 
without ceremonial or dogmatic law, triumphed only on 
condition of being conquered, and of permitting his words of 
spirit and life to be confiscated by a church essentially dog- 
matic.” If this merely means that the ethics of the Gospel 
were frequently forgotten by the Church’s leaders, there is 
nothing to gainsay—for we are confronted with inescapable 
historical fact. But if it means, as is so often supinely 
mplied, that dogmatic and theological endeavour is neces- 
sarily opposed to the Christian spirit and the Christian task, 
is everything to gainsay. The history of dogmatic and 
theological formulation is just the history of the intellectual 
life of the Church. A Church without such a history would 
be without such a life. 
A final question I must raise. Granted, it may be said, 
that dogmas express the beliefs of the Church in days gone 
by, must we not to-day recognise that human language is 
essentially inadequate to the task of giving expression to 
Vou. XXXI. No, 2. 10 
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such beliefs? When we read the tortuous history of the 
Trinitarian and Christological controversies, have we not to 
acknowledge that the issues are away beyond the farthest 
reach of our human minds, and that “ definition ” is itself 
an irreverence ? This is a real question, and has not least 
weight with those who have the deepest religious insight, 
In regard to it, certain things may be said. 

In the first place, the question should remind us of the 
symbolical nature of human language in these high realms, 
It is not always recognised that much of the language of our 
creeds is of this character. What purport to be mere facts 
of history can, of course, be affirmed or denied in lan 
which is not merely symbolical but absolute and final. ff 
for example, the Virgin Birth was a fact the language which 
affirms it in the Apostles’ Creed isnot symbolical. It is either 
a fact or it is not a fact, and even if we had the minds of 
archangels we should not, I take it, be able to escape the 
finality of such a distinction. The Creeds, however, contain 
many statements which are not statements of historical fact 
—statements which have not this final or absolute character. 
When we read such words as “ He descended into Hell,” 
** He ascended into Heaven,” He ‘** came down from Heaven,” 
we are obviously reading language which is symbolical : 80 
also with such words as “ begotten,” ‘ rose,” “ sitteth,” 
** proceedeth,” etc. And it is not to be doubted that if this 
present age were to undertake the task of new dogmatic 
formulation, there are few, if any, of our theologians who 
would wish to perpetuate these terms. Even such crucial 
and hallowed words as “ Father ” and ‘‘ Son ”’ are as clearly 
symbolical. They are words which in the first instance were 
coined by men to express a human relationship, and the mode 
of such relationship. Each word denotes a physical relation- 
ship, and this existed before the word, for primitive men had 
children before they had sufficiently developed brains to use 
words with precision. But when the words “‘ Father ” and 
‘“* Son ” are assigned to God and to Christ, it is obvious that 
the physical relationship which the words were in the first 
place designed to indicate is not assigned to them. The 
most distinctive article of our Christian belief is no doubt 
that Christ is ‘* the Son of God,” but it is by no means easy 
to say in exact language what this means. Some, like Lotze, 
have maintained that “ what the phrase is meant to express 1s 
clearer to the Christian without than with the dogmatic 
determinations which have been attached to it.” Howevel 
that may be, it has to be recognised that such words carly 
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connotations for which they were not designed, and Christians 
should always beware of reading into them unworthy anthro- 
morphic ideas. 

Yet, in the second place, we are not thus absolved from 
dogmatic and theological endeavour. If our human minds 
have any correspondence with reality, then it follows that 
we are not debarred from making affirmations which, while 
inadequate, are true as far as they go. We cannot compre- 
hend God in His completeness and perfection, yet we can 
say much about Him which is not untrue. While there is 
that in religion which will always defy final definition, yet 
the intellectual element in all healthy religion will seek in 
every age for coherent formulation of belief. 

Have we any ground for hoping that the future will 
achieve less inadequate statements than the past ? I see no 
reason for answering this question in the negative. Few 
believe that Chalcedon said the last word on Christology, or 
the Athanasian Creed on the Trinity, or anyone on Soteriology. 
From out the widening experience of the Church, and the 
fellowship in the tension of thought of the best minds of this 
and subsequent generations, guided, may we not venture to 
say, by the Syurit of truth, there will emerge more worthy 
statements of our central beliefs. This widening experience 
of the present and the future will not be severed from the 
experience of the historic Christian community. Faithful to 
the central Christian affirmations of the past—Theism, 
Incarnation, Eternal Life—the Church will seek statements 
related in harmonious accord with the growing body of other 
knowledge. The day for the clear and coherent formulation 
of Christian belief is not over: it did not end with the 
(Zucumenical Councils. The Church of to-day and to- 
morrow is called to the task of setting forth in language as 
simple, as clear and as worthy as can be found the central 
affirmations of Christianity. 

C. J. WRIGHT. 


Dipssury COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 














SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


THE news of M. Paul Alphandéry’s death on May 25th reached me too 
late for notice in the July Survey. The French scholar had wide 
interests, particularly in medieval history, but these often touched 
religion, and invariably with a sure, distinctive note of thoroughness, 
On phenomena like glossolalia, prophetic movements, gnosticism, and 
the antichrist saga in the Middle Ages, he wrote papers which every 
student turned over eagerly. Much of his finest work lies in the pages 
of the Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions, of which he had been an editor 
since Jean Réville’s death in 1908, and it is natural that four articles 
upon him should occupy the opening pages of the current number of 
that Revue (pp. 141-157). Two other departments of our field have 
also suffered losses. Dr David Smith, though born and educated in 
Scotland, served the Irish Presbyterian Church as a professor. His life 
of Jesus, entitled In the Days of His Flesh, was on the lines of Farrar, 
and the Disciple’s Commentary (Hodder and Stoughton), in five 
volumes, which he just completed, represented evangelicalism of the 
older style, using scholarship to set forth its presuppositions. Dr 
J. M. P. Smith, Professor of the Old Testament in Chicago University, 
belonged to the Liberal school. He was born in London, but his 
academic activity lay in America, where he took a prominent part in 
forwarding the study of the Old Testament along progressive lines; 
in addition to a number of commentaries, he produced a study of 
The Psalms, and took part in the American version of the Old 
Testament, although his chief interest probably was connected with 
the prophets. 

No better introduction to the present study of the Old Testament 
could be desired than Professor S. A. Cook’s inaugural lecture on 
The Place of the Old Testament in Modern Research (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. net), if only for its revelation of the complex 
character of the study, and the newer problems raised by recent 
research into Oriental life, archseological and literary. The conclusion 
of the lecture is that this study is of vital significance for the present 
day in its religious outlook, since the Old Testament reveals a truly 
292 
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creative epoch in the history of Israel. Dr A. C. Welch’s small book 
on The Preparation for Christ in the Old Testament (Church of Scotland 
Offices, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 1s. 8d.) is critical, crisp, and alive 
to the religious issues. The climax is the prophetic activity of 
Jeremiah ; no account is taken of apocalyptic. But the analysis of 
Israel’s religious development is done with a masterly concentration 
on essential features, and with an unconventional vigour which is 
refreshing. The same object of religious education has led to a 
couple of books being published, to which all interested in such 
instruction will be glad of being referred. One is The Great Eighth 
Century Prophets (Student Christian Movement, 4s.) by Mr E. W. 
Hammond, with a preface by the Headmaster of Harrow ; the other 
is The Prophets of Judah (S.P.C.K., 4s. 6d.), by Miss Ursula Wells, 
covering the prophets from Isaiah to Jonah. Both books come from a 
knowledge of modern schools as well as of the subject in its historical 
significance. With regard to the Old Testament as a whole, it is 

t to chronicle new editions of some works, since this means 
that the work is still in demand and that its qualities have been 
recognised. Georg Beer’s Kurze Uebersicht ueber den Inhalt der 
Alttestamentlichen Schriften (Tiibingen, Mohr: M. 4.20) has been 
slightly enlarged since its first publication in 1926; it is an un- 
pretending but most useful survey. Professor McFadyen’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, first issued in 1905, now appears with 
additions to the text in the light of the more vital phases of criticism 
during the interval. It is published by Hodder and Stoughton 
(7s, 6d.), and ought to retain its hold upon students in this ampler 
form. The author has a well-balanced mind and he knows how to 
convey definite information without yielding to the temptation of 
being more dogmatic than the evidence seems to justify. “‘ Those 
who know the ground best walk the most warily,” he writes. ‘“ But 
ifthe old confidence has been lost, a new confidence has been won . . . 
which can now justify itself at the bar of the most rigorous scientific 
investigation, that, in a sense altogether unique, the religion of Israel 
is touched by the finger of God.” This conviction underlies the new 
edition of Professor Volz’s Mose und sein Werk (Tiibingen, Mohr : 
M. 5.40), a mature and enlarged statement of what he wrote half a 
century ago upon the great leader of Israel. Dr Volz concentrates 
upon the religious significance of Moses, upholds his authorship of the 
decalogue, which is re-interpreted, and concludes by describing the 
programme of Moses as the Protestantism of the ancient world, 
inasmuch as it provided for the approach of men to their God apart 

any domination of priests or any ‘“‘ Schwaermerei,” and (as 
Volz interprets the evidence) departed from contemporary cults by 
its indifference to ritual festivals and sacrificial meals as media of 
communion. A challenging study. 

In his last book Dr J. M. P. Smith discussed The Origin and History 
of Hebrew Law (1981), adhering to the position that the Deuteronomic 
Code originated in the seventeenth century, when Josiah’s reform 
took place. The republication of Harold Wiener’s Posthumous Essays 
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(Milford, 7s. 6d.), with an appreciative introduction by Mr Herhey 
Loewe, recalls. the persistent opposition which Mr Wiener offered t) 
any documentary theory of the Pentateuch, and suggests the pathy 
of an acute legal mind in conflict with problems larger than mere 
methods can realise, however valuable certain warnings of Mr Wien 
may have been against ultra-literary criticism. It is a pleasure tp 
note the appearance of M. Lods’ history, to which attention wy 
called in this Survey (for 1931, pp. 785 f.), in an English translatiq, 
by Mr S. H. Hooke. Israel from its Beginnings to the Middle of ty 
Eighth Century (Kegan Paul, London, 25s.) is a valuable survey, tobe 
read alongside of the first volume of the new History of Israel, Fron 
the Exodus to the Fall of Jerusalem 586 B.c. (Milford, 15s,), by 
Professor T. H. Robinson, in which a slightly different but none th: 
less penetrating estimate is offered. These two books stand out, by 
their breadth of view and originality, both taking serious account of 
the newer archeology. In Theology (November, pp. 267-275), by th 
way, Professor Robinson reiterates his opinion that, while there isn 
certainty as to the exact spot at which the tribes crossed the sea from 
Egypt into the north country, they did escape under the leadership of 
Moses, probably during the fourteenth century B.c., and that the 
assaults of the Habiru upon Palestine are connected somehow with 
the inroads of the Hebrews under Joshua. One special point of 
archeology is being still hotly disputed, namely, the fragmentary 
inscriptions found on Serabit el-Khadim. The April number of the 
Harvard Theological Review was devoted to an account of the expedi- 
tion in 1980, by Professor Kirsopp Lake and others, Mr R. F. Butin 
concluding that the inscriptions, in Old Semitic, “‘ date from the 
end of the nineteenth or beginning of the eighteenth century Bc,” 
But Mr Julius Siegel comes forward (in the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literature, October, pp. 46-52) with data that 
are alleged to point to the early Hebrew monarchy. In opposition 
to his teacher, Martin Sprengling, he holds that the Sinaitic inserip- 
tions ‘‘ are for the most part votive inscriptions to the Baalath of 
south Palestine or Edom, dedicated by the Hebrew prefects who were 
in charge of the district.” 

In the same number of the American Journal (pp. 21-45) Dr F.H. 
Foster asks for a reconsideration of the hypothesis that the Book of 
Job is translated from an Arabic original. He argues that “ the true 
kinship of the book is with the Koran rather than with any book of 
the Hebrew Bible,” and points to some passages which seem to pit 
suppose an Arabic original. One is xix. 25, where we should read 
not ‘‘ My Redeemer liveth,” but ‘“‘ my intercessor,” who stands over 
“‘my dust ” (not “upon the earth”), the idea being that “ of an 
intercessor who, after the manner of the Arabs, should come to the 
grave, to pray for the deceased,” Job believing that as an innocent 
man he would find such an angelic intercessor at the Judgment, 1 
consonance with Arab belief. Dr Foster thinks that many Arabic 
idioms are to be found in the book, and that the religious ideas att 
more Arabic than Hebrew, with the exception of the Elihu speeches 
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rs XX XII.-XXXVII.), which are in any case interpolated 
(“in all probability,” according to Dr McFadyen, “an orthodox 
gidition to the book from the pen of some later scholar who was 
dfended by Job’s accusations of God and protestations of his own 
imocence ”’). 

On the thought and history of the New Testament period one or 
two important contributions have been made of late. Mr P. C. 
Sands does good service in bringing out The Literary Genius of the 
New Testament (Milford, 6s.) afresh. It is always needful to be 
reminded that the New Testament contains some great literature, 

ially when it is being meticulously studied for theological or 
sciological purposes. Mr Sands knows his subject, and he has done 
well to present it so vividly and skilfully, in its variety of phases, 
“The sheer literary excellence of the New Testament has too often 
been overlooked, and emphasis has been laid on it in this volume.” 
This sentence is not from Mr Sands’ book, but from the preface to 
Professor E. F. Scott’s Literature of the New Testament (Columbia 
University Press), a book written in order to present the contents of 
the New Testament untechnically in the light of research. It has no 
footnotes, no Greek words, and no parade of learning ; the scholarship 
lies behind the clear flow of argument and exposition, and the result 
is that it will lead, as the author hopes, “ to some genuine reading of 
the New Testament,” if by “‘ genuine” is meant intelligent and 
sustained and enjoyable. Some of Dr Scott’s verdicts are notable. 
The first Epistle of John, “‘ perhaps the most purely religious book in 
the New Testament,” is by the author of the Fourth Gospel. The 
theory that the prison epistles of Paul “‘ were sent from a prison at 
Ephesus cannot indeed be put aside ; but there is no good reason for 
abandoning the old tradition that Paul wrote them at Rome, where his 
captivity was light and time was hanging on his hands.” Most 
important, perhaps, is Dr Scott’s adherence to the documentary 
theory of the origin of the synoptic gospels, despite recent movements 
of “ Formgeschichte.” As for Mark, while it is pronounced to be 
“little more than a collection of stray episodes,” still “ the events 
appear to follow each other in proper sequence.” This conviction 
underlies Professor Maurice Goguel’s Vie de Jésus (Paris: Payot), 
the larger part of which is a preliminary discussion of the sources. He 
finds a construction of the life possible, and the outline is Marcan, 
though he does not hesitate to avail himself of material even from the 
Fourth Gospel, to fill out lacunee. Professor Goguel’s work is much too 
important to be dismissed in a few lines ; I merely mention it in order 
to indicate that the opinion expressed in some quarters, that it is no 
longer possible to use the synoptic tradition for drawing any outline 
of the life of Jesus or for understanding his self-consciousness, is not 
shared by some of the prominent scholars of the day. Thus Professor 
Burkitt, in reissuing the sketch of Jesus Christ (Blackie and Son, 
8s. 6d.), which he contributed three years ago to Christianity in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge, deliberately retracts what he said in his 
book on The Gospel History and its Transmission about the vanity of 
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trying to “‘ trace any inner development (that is, in the consciousneg 
of our Lord) after the Ministry had begun ” in the Marcan story ; hy 
now recognises a stage marked by vi. 81, and the subsequent trays. 
figuration, then a further stage, when after the cleansing of the 
Jesus “definitely despairs of Jerusalem.” Similarly, Mr C, ¢ 
McCown, in the Journal of Biblical Literature (pp. 107-129), though 
disagreeing with Professor Burkitt’s view of the geography of the last 
journey to Jerusalem, agrees that Mark does present “ a consistent 
and historically probable account of the movements of Jesus duri 
the last weeks or months of His life.” After an elaborate discussion 
of the data, he concludes that our Lord started from a place “ neg 
the rushing waters of Paneas and Dan,” made His way down th 
valley of Lake Huleh or perhaps over the Galilean uplands, along the 
lake of Galilee, and then down the Jordan, “ first on the right and 
then on the left side, almost to its disappearance in the Dead Sea,” 
thus entering the Holy City from the east. When compared with the 
account in Professor Goguel’s book or in Professor Burkitt’s, this 
argument is enough to suggest that the idea of abandoning any 
chance of reconstructing the life of Jesus from our sources, because 
they are the outcome of a worshipping cult,! indifferent to historical 
reality, is a premature and unwise agnosticism. 

On the early Church, we note the separate reissue of Professor 
K. L. Schmidt’s Die Kirche des Urchristentums (Tiibingen, Mohr: 
M. 2.50), which originally appeared in the Deissmann Festgabe of 
1926. His theory is that the Greek term “‘ ecclesia ” was deliberately 
preferred by the primitive Church to “ synagogue,” as being less local 
in its associations, that in the famous saying of Matthew xvi. 17-19, 
it reflects an Aramaic term which might have been used by Jesus, 
who did call his disciples a “‘ church,” that Peter had a special 
importance for the community, and—this is important—that when 
Paul worked, he did not develop an idea of the Church different from 
that of the primitive community at Jerusalem, for all his new inter- 
pretation of the Church as the Body of Christ. Olof Linton’s Das 
Problem der Urkirche in der neueren Forschung (Upsala: 17.50) is a 
survey of the work done since 1880, by writers like Hatch, 
and Sohm in particular. The problem of the ministry is handled 
specially, but there is not any account of a theory like that of Dr 
Streeter, although his book occurs in the bibliography. The mono- 
graph is useful as a well-arranged précis of the various views, which 
are for the most part German. Unluckily there is no index to the 
book. Thus it is difficult to find, e.g. the position of Wilhelm Koester 
against Schmidt on the sense of “ ecclesia.” 

In a series of biographies of decisively important men, which 
already includes Socrates, Caesar, Voltaire, and Mozart, we come 
across a study of St Paul (London: Peter Davies, 5s.), by Mr Wilfrid 


1 Professor Burkitt refers to K. L. Schmidt; J. M. Frochisse directs 
his criticism against R. Bultmann (Revue @histoire Ecclésiastique, pp. 582- 
594), {whose position is fairly described by Professor Vincent Taylor 
in The Expository Times (August, pp. 485-490). 
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Knox, on the lines already adumbrated in his book upon St Paul and 
the Church of Jerusalem. It is a concise and unconventional account 
of the apostle’s service in founding the catholic Church; within 
150 pages Mr Knox draws his sharp outline, which is very far from 
being modelled upon the sketch in the Acts of the Apostles. Of 
the two Studies in the Testimony Book (Amsterdam: Uitgevers- 
Maatschappij), by Professor D. Plooij, the first is an effort to prove 
that a collection of Old Testament passages in defence of the faith 
against Judaism, such as Dr Rendel Harris postulates, lies behind the 
ue of Scripture in the Corinthian epistles. When the apostle, for 
example, asks, ‘‘ Know ye not ? ” it is held that he is referring to this 
Aramaic Testimony book, which was probably in written form 
already. The midrashic exegesis of such passages is, according to Dr 
Plooij, more significant for the development of early Christian 
thought on the Logos, the Spirit, and other topics, than any Stoic or 
Hellenistic influence. Dr Johannes Schneider’s essay on eschatology 
and mysticism in the New Testament (Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, pp. 111-129) shows how the mystical view of the apostle 
Paul is bound up with his eschatology, and yet that the latter was not 
discarded, whilst the Johannine emphasis upon the sending of the 
Son, not upon the death and resurrection, leads to a different type of 
mystical thought, and also to a reducing of the eschatology beyond 
anything of the kind in Paul. In a critical review of Otto’s book upon 
Eastern and Western Mysticism, Dr Nicol MacNicol (The Expository 
Times, August, pp. 491-498) warns Indian Christians against the 
risks inherent in their natural predilection for the Fourth Gospel. 
“It is undoubtedly true that this attraction in the case of some 
springs from a feeling that that Gospel is less rooted in history than 
the others, that it presents Christianity as a body of ideas for which 
temporal happenings are superfluous. But Christianity is, and must 
remain, the religion of the incarnation, rooted thus in time and 
history.” On the rest of the Johannine literature there is little or 
nothing to chronicle, except an English version of M. Paul Couchoud’s 
book, entitled The Book of Revelation: A Key to Christian Origins 
(London: Watts & Co.), from which we learn that this is the earliest 
product of Christianity, a semi-Hebrew and semi-Christian composi- 
tion, “ both tadpole and frog.” It has been edited, but it breathes 
the bitter revenge excited by Nero’s massacre of Christians and the 
hot war-spirit engendered by Rome’s attack on Jerusalem a few years 
later. John wrote the book in Asia, and took occasion to expose 
Paul, that blasphemous creature who said he was a Jew and was 
not, but really belonged to the synagogue of Satan. A translation 
is furnished. In The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (October) Mr. F. R. 
Hoare ingeniously pleads for a rearrangement of the Apocalypse after 
the thirteenth chapter; he finds the original order to have been, 
xiv, 6—xix. 8, xiv. 5, xxi. 9—-xxii. 5, xix. 9—-xxi. 8, in all probability, 
and suggests a reconsideration of the text in the light of this theory. 

The twenty-one articles reprinted in Dr B. B. Warfield’s post- 
humous Studies in Theology (Oxford University Press) cover a wide 
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range, from ‘“‘ The Archeology of the Mode of Baptism ”’ (other mody 
than immersion not considered irregular or invalid) to ‘‘ The Theol 
of the Reformation” and ‘“ The Ninety-five Theses in their Theo. 
logical Significance.” The massive scholarship of Dr Warfield js 
patent on every page of the book, and its contents are a welcome gift 
to those who would otherwise have to hunt through magazines for his 
essays and reviews. The last paper on Mysticism shows the uncom. 
promising attitude which he took to some modern writers like Tyrrel, 
“* We may be mystics or we may be Christians. We cannot be both,” 
This verdict depends on a definition of mysticism which the essay 
has provided. With the essay on “ Christian Supernaturalism ” it 
is useful to compare the recent original study by H. Leenhardt in the 
Revue de (Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses (pp. 212-242). The 
Luther papers need to be read in the light of Professor Holl’s first 
volume of Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kuirchengeschichte (Tiibingen: 
Mohr), a collection of nine remarkable studies which has actually 
reached its sixth edition this year, so highly is its value appreciated, 
The book only costs about seventeen marks, and the new edition isa 
“‘durchgesehene”’ edition. The new finely reproduced edition of 
Harnack s Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (Tubingen: Mohr) has now 
reached the third volume, which includes the teaching of Luther, 
though the estimate has not been revised since it was last issued by 
the author. One of the most acute of recent studies in Luther’s thought, 
by the way, is an essay by Herr Guenter Jacob in the Zeitschrift fir 
Theologie und Kirche (pp. 62-72), “‘ Zur Interpretation des naturalichen 
Daseins bei Luther,” which analyses Luther’s psychological view of 
the natural man as either presumptuous or in despair, and correlates 
such a view with the conception of the moral demands of the law 
meeting the ego. This whole problem is discussed by Dr Emil 
Brunner in his new book Das Gebot und die Ordnungen (Tibingen: 
Mohr, M. 22.50), the sub-title being “‘ Entwurf einer protestantisch- 
theologischen Ethik.” Brunner’s pages will appeal to those who desire 
to see how a Barthian ethic works out practically. For, although 
Christian ethics are strictly regarded as relevant only to the regene 
rate, the definition (printed in capital letters) being ‘‘ Christliche 
Ethik ist die Wissenschaft von dem durch das Gottliche Handela 
bestimmten menschlichen Handeln,” and though he is careful to 


1 As opposed to Christian reliance upon God alone; like Brunner 
(Gebot, pp. 292 f.), he suspects ordinary mysticism of being a variety of 
self-salvation, which works up the natural self instead of depending on 
divine grace alone, even when it employs Christian language. A contempo- 
rary illustration occurs in the lyric essay by Jule Huré (J1 Progresso 
Religioso, pp. 145-155) upon “ La cosmogonie de V’infiniment Infini,” 
where reason and mysticism are held to combine in prompting the ego to 
formulate inwardly the imperative of faith in a divine order of absolute 
truth, wisdom, and goodness, based on instincts of the subconscious, it 
which reason acquires a mystical élan. In the more positive appreciation 
by Dr Paul Elmer More (Christian Mysticism, S.P.C.K., 8s. 6d.), absolutist, 
nihilistic mysticism is exposed, as a travesty of the true, which is but one 
element in the Christian synthesis of life. 
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explain that ethics merely prepare the way for right action, motives 

ing another question, nevertheless, it is “‘ Ordnungen ” to which the 
pulk of the book is devoted, t.e. the family, economics, marriage and 
the sex-question (even more important than economics, Brunner 
argues), and culture. The linking of the Church to any social or 
Socialistic programme is, of course, repudiated ; he has severe words 
on Gandhism and pacificism in politics. But, once the philosophical 
presuppositions of morality are handled, and they are briefly handled, 
the author shows remarkable independence and insight on current 
problems of conduct. A hundred and thirty pages of notes in small 

int follow the main argument. It is not possible here to indicate 
even the chief bearings of the thesis, but one feature is marked, viz. 
the frankness with which the author deals with Luther and his critics 
as well as his adherents. Here the advance upon Troeltsch, due to 
recent investigation of Calvin and Luther, is most evident. The 
differences between Luther and Calvin, he remarks, are much less 
than the differences between them and their successors; in the 
teaching of the great reformers there was and is material for a new 
catholic and Christian ethic, superior to what Brunner regards as the 
inorganic synthesis drawn up by Thomas Aquinas. The present 
volume is a modest but resolute attempt to draw the outline of such 
an ethic. The curve of the outline does not differ materially in the 
main from what Dean Inge and even Dr Garvie recently put forward, 
so far as the spirit of the treatment goes, although I do not see any 
allusion to either of the English writers. 

In this connection we may note two articles in the last and fifth 
volume of the second edition of Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart 
(Tiibingen, Mohr), which has just been completed. One is the 
sketch of Schleiermacher by Wobbermin, and the other an incisive 
estimate of religious Socialism by Paul Tillich. Tillich’s essay on 
Die Religidse Lage der Gegenwart (1926) has been translated into 
English by H. R. Niebuhr (New York : Henry Holt, $14), so that the 
English reader now can learn how the abandonment of idealism in 
favour of an alliance between realism and faith works out within 
the realms of religion, science, politics, and art, to cure men of 
“capitalism.” In the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche (pp. 78 f.) 
—a magazine which, like the Strassburg Revue dHistowre et de 
Philosophie religieuses, is publishing some of the most noteworthy 
Continental contributions to philosophical theology at the present 
time—Dr Walter Betzendorfer traces the beginnings of rationalism 
or freethinking in the Christian West by going back to men such as 
Siger of Brabant, Thomas Scotus, and the Italian critic, Pomponazzi, 
who reveal the seeds of the naturalism which afterwards blossomed 
in Bayle ; the intellectual scepticism of the post-Reformation period 
is shown to be the result of much more than any liberalism started by 
Luther and Calvin. As for Schleiermacher, more respect is shown for 
him in Dr W. P. Paterson’s The Rule of Faith (Hodder and Stoughton, 
88. 6d.), which is now reissued, “‘ fully revised,”’ after twenty years, 
than by the Barthians, who have emerged since Dr Paterson’s Baird 
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lectures were first printed. The Rule of Faith is a straightforward, 
strong presentation of Protestant theology in modern guise. The 
nine essays and lectures which compose Professor J. S. Haldane’s 
Materialism (Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.), contain this distin. 
guished biologist’s repudiation of materialism as a theory of life, with 
reasons for refusing to adhere to any Christian Church, on the ground 
that miracles are an obstacle. ‘‘ The final necessity of a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe,” and the utter impossibility of account. 
ing for conscious behaviour by physical conceptions, are stressed by 
one who reckons himself “a free-thinker,” though not exactly as 
Bayle and his predecessors did. The book combines a high tone with 
a searching critique, as does a rather striking essay by Professor Otto 
Piper on the problem of destiny, in the Revue d'Histoire et de Philo. 
sophie religieuses (pp. 157-177), partly historical and partly specula- 
tive. He takes account of Heim, Heinzelmann, and Paul Tillich’s 
Das Daemonische, among modern discussions of the subject, and asks 
if there is any ground for believing in providence when the forces that 
create the present order seem to be in no static equilibrium with those 
that disturb it. His conclusion is that “the voluntary death of 
Jesus of Nazareth, full of confidence in God, signifies the victory of 
the soul over death, and thereby over the powers of destiny. Since it 
is rendered possible by God, it is at once the real and decisive victory 
over the powers of destiny ; this is what the resurrection means,” 
It assures us that we are in touch with the power that creates good, 
and which, issuing from faith, secures a triumph over the contrary 
forces of destiny. In other words, destiny is regarded as the tendency 
of immanent happenings in the universe, which are subordinated to 
the saving action of God. Professor Piper, like Professor Haldane, 
sets materialism aside, but he detects an ampler region for spiritual 
belief at the present day, and is at one with the super-critical Tillich 
at any rate in this, that he discards “the spirit of self-sufficient 
finitude.” 
James Morratt. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 
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REVIEWS. 


Mind and Matter. By G. F. Stout, F.B.A., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of St Andrews. The First of 
two Volumes based on the Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Edinburgh in 1919 and 1921. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1981.—Pp. xiv, 325.—12s. 6d. net. 


Tue Gifford Foundation has merited the gratitude of all thoughtful 
persons through having furnished occasion for some of the greatest 
and most enduring contributions to philosophy, and particularly the 
philosophy of religion, during the past fifty years. Professor Stout’s 
volume, full as it is of acute and subtle criticism, and of genuinely 
constructive work, worthily sustains the reputation of the series to 
which it belongs. It is, indeed, to be followed by a second volume, 
dealing with the more ultimate problems of ethics and religion ; but 
this examination of certain aspects of ordinary experience, those 
involved, namely, in the knowledge of the physical world, of the self, 
and of minds other than our own, is of interest not merely as pre- 
liminary to what is to come, but as in itself a sustained and brilliant 
piece of philosophical analysis. Those who are acquainted, as all 
students of philosophy are, with Professor Stout’s previous writings, 
will recognise here many familiar doctrines. They are, however, never 
merely re-stated; they are presented in a new setting, and are 
enforced by fresh lines of argument. 

The author starts by considering the relation of philosophy to 
what it is usual to call ‘‘ common sense.” By that term he will not, 
however, have understood in this context the view of the average 
man as contrasted with that of the expert, nor yet the consensus of 
the educated as opposed to the illiterate bulk of mankind. The 
“eommon sense ” to which philosophy makes appeal is rather “ the 
whole in which the partial views due to one-sided interest and 
experience are so combined and harmonised that they converge 
again in a focus” (p. 5); it is “a social product maintained and 
transmitted from generation to generation through the co-operation 
and conflict of many minds in thinking and willing ” (p. 8). As thus 
interpreted, common sense consists largely in the persistence of 
plastie tendencies to certain very general and comprehensive views, 
such, for instance, as belief in the existence of physical things, in the 
reality of the causal relation, and in the fact of personal identity. 
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It is the business of philosophy to scrutinise these, to determine 
whether there are relevant reasons for rejecting any of them as 
traceable to natural fallacies, and to set forth such as seem proof 
against criticism in a rational and consistent way. 

It is with one of these prevalent beliefs that Professor Stout jg 
more especially concerned—that which he names the “ animism of 
common sense,” the tendency, namely, “‘ to find Mind in Nature 
generally, and not only in the form of individual minds with par. 
ticular bodies such as those of men and animals ” (p. 14). In the 
first place, he inspects with much care and thoroughness the animistic 
view of causal process, the view that awareness of our own agency 
is indivisibly one with awareness of correlated agency other than 
ours, and he comes to the conclusion that such objections to it as 
Hume brought to bear are based on assumptions which are quite 
arbitrary, which are obscure and falsify the point at issue, and which 
are discredited inasmuch as they lead to consequences which no one 
really accepts as true. Moreover, the fact that we find in Nature an 
analogue to our own activity is not to be discountenanced as due to 
nothing save an anthropomorphic fallacy. In the second place, he 
directs attention to the teleological order in Nature, and reaches the 
result that the common-sense tendency to account for it by the 
operative presence of mind in some form or other cannot be disposed 
of as due to a fallacious inference by analogy. And, in the third 
place, he argues that the esthetic enjoyment of Nature, and the 
animistic belief that the material world is not to be regarded as 
disparate from and discontinuous with human feeling and striving, 
ought not to be brushed aside as a relic of superstition. 

Internal criticism does not, then, so Professor Stout conceives, 
shake the animistic tendency to find in Nature a correlate of our own 
mental life ; and primd facie there would appear to be no valid ground 
for taking that tendency to be other than genuine insight into the 
constitution of reality as manifested to us in concrete experience. 
There is, in other words, a strong initial presumption in its favour; 
and this can only be upset if, as the outcome of philosophical inquiry, 
it should evince itself as incompatible with any coherent conception 
of the universe. 

Professor Stout is thus led to a philosophical treatment of the 
problem of the relation of matter and mind, in its two forms—on the 
one hand, the relation of minds, as knowing, feeling, and willing, to 
the material world, as something which they know and are interested 
in; and, on the other hand, their peculiar relation to certain occut- 
rences in the living bodies of men and animals. The latter, the psycho- 
physical, problem he handles first as being the easier to start with. 

Regarded merely as scientific accounts of the connexion of 
nervous process and mental process, the theories of interaction and 
of psycho-physical parallelism fail, he contends, signally to cover 
the empirical facts on which the materialist relies. A vast mass of 
empirical evidence seems to show that mental occurrences only come 
into being, and only continue in being, in dependence on materia 
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conditions, that they are not merely modified by material processes, 
but that, in the phenomenal order, they owe to them their very 
existence. As a scientific theory, therefore, materialism occupies a 
stronger position than either of the two theories just mentioned. 
But to keep materialism within the limits of empirical science is 
excessively difficult, if not impossible; and, as a matter of fact, 
avowed materialists have almost always maintained as ultimate 
truth the proposition that mind is produced, in a metaphysical sense, 
by merely material antecedents. Accordingly, Professor Stout 
proceeds to examine, in a very penetrating way, the doctrine of 
materialism as a philosophic theory ; and develops three arguments 
against it, which, taken together and coupled with the animism of 
common sense, seem to him conclusive. 

In the first place, materialism is, he contends, incompatible with 
the general order of Nature. Physical science rests throughout on the 
presupposition that the special laws of limited groups of phenomena 
are deducible from more general laws, and ultimately from laws 
which enter into the general course and constitution of the physical 
world as a whole, these, in their turn, being themselves correlated 
and mutually complementary. .Even in biology the mechanical view 
of organisms may be true so far as it goes, although it be not in itself 
sufficient to account for the teleological character of organic life. 
But, if from the conception of life all reference to any factor which is 
not material be excluded, it is manifestly illegitimate to think of life 
as bridging the gulf between inanimate matter and mind. For that 
which characterises a mind—namely, experiencing—is essentially 
disparate and discontinuous with merely material happenings, and 
the transition from the one to the other would be essentially abrupt 
and unmediated. ‘‘ Wherever mind is taken to begin, it bursts into 
being like a shot out of a pistol that is not previously in the pistol. 
To speak here of ‘ emergent evolution’ is nonsense; metaphysical 
materialism excludes the possibility of anything out of which 
experience could ‘ emerge’ or ‘evolve’” (p. 110). In the second 
place, materialism is, Professor Stout insists, incompatible with the 
nature of causal process. For the ideal of causal explanation is to 
trace the continued existence of that which changes in and through 
the variety of its successive phases. If, however, mental processes 
be assumed to be produced by non-mental processes there can be no 
such persistence in change ; on the contrary, there would be a radical 
disparity of nature between them, precluding any idea of the trans- 
formation of the one into the other. And, in the third place, Pro- 
fessor Stout urges that materialism is incompatible with teleological 
order. For, if the materialist be right, it would follow that only the 
brain-process can be operative in determining the further course of 
events in the body itself, and indirectly in its environment. Thoughts 
and feelings and desires would be merely idle accompaniments, not 
even contributing factors. So that it ought to be quite credible that 
the constitution and course of Nature would be otherwise exactly the 
same as it is were there not and had there never been any experiencing 
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individuals. Yet to common sense and to rational reflexion alike g 
statement of that sort is simply incredible; it is simply incredible 
that Shakespeare could have written Hamlet unless he had been not 
merely a body but an embodied mind. And “ mind in Shakespeare 
implies mind in the universe to which he belongs ”’ (p. 147). 

That Professor Stout has put the case against materialism in a 
most forcible and effective way there can be no manner of question; 
probably no such convincing indictment of it has ever before been 
written. I find it, however, difficult to frame a clear conception of 
the view he would substitute for it; and probably he intends to 
work out that view more in detail in the second volume. He holds 
that neither interaction nor parallelism, as ordinarily formulated, is 
a genuine alternative to materialism. For, as ordinarily formulated, 
they both proceed on the assumption that mental and physical 
processes are distinct and separate processes ; yet, unless these are 
essentially correlated factors, both interaction and parallelism remain 
unintelligible. Professor Stout falls back upon what he takes to be 
the deliverance of common sense. A purely immaterial soul, capable 
of existing apart from any sort of embodiment, is, he thinks, a notion 
alien to common sense in all stages of human culture. For common 
sense, the self is invariably an embodied self; thinking and willing, 
as well as desiring and imagining, are looked upon as including in 
inseparable unity what reflective analysis comes to distinguish as 
bodily and mental factors. And undoubtedly an important considera- 
tion is emphasised by Professor Stout when he calls in question the 
legitimacy of contemplating the body and the mental life as belonging 
to two independent realms of existence which are somehow brought 
into combination. Ido not see, any more than he does, why we should 
not rather suppose the real sequence of events in the case of what we 
call a conscious being to be of such a character that each of these 
events is neither wholly material nor wholly mental, nor a merely 
mechanical conjunction of the two, but a unitary occurrence in which 
both factors are mutually implicated and involved. I cannot, how- 
ever, at present see what support is thereby obtained for the animistic 
view which Professor Stout is desirous of recommending. Granting 
that the notion of a transcendental self is as repugnant to common 
sense as the notion of mere body exercising the functions of attending 
or feeling or willing, yet it is certainly not repugnant to common 
sense to think and speak of inanimate matter as devoid of anything 
corresponding to the mental factor which it recognises as characteris- 
ing organic beings. It appears to me that, along the line of reflexion 
just indicated, Professor Stout would be driven, if not to a doctrine 
of monadism such as Ward favoured, at any rate to supplement the 
common-sense view by ascribing even to the matter of stones and 
rocks connexion with some rudimentary kind of mental factor. And 
that is not at all the same thing as positing one universal and eternal 
Mind “developing and expressing itself in the world of finite and 
changeable beings ” (p. 814). 

It is impossible to do more here than touch very briefly upon the 
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edaborate and masterly treatment of the other problem, the epis- 
temological one, that, namely, of the relation of subject and object, 
which occupies the latter part of the volume. After a searching 
examination of the typical theories of the way in which we come to 
know the physical world, and particularly of the Kantian theory, 
Professor Stout explains and defends his own position. He holds 
that the distinction between sensum and physical object, although 
not noticed in ordinary common-sense apprehension, is none the less 
well founded. We are bound, he argues, to assume that sensa are in 
themselves real existents, and not merely ideal “‘ representations ” of 
a reality beyond themselves. But, while sensa are actually 
experienced in a way in which physical objects are not, it does not 
follow that we can immediately know the actual particular existence 
only of what is given im and not merely through actual experience. 
On the contrary, it is conceivable that what we actually experience 
may be so connected in inseparable unity with what we do not that 
we cannot be cognisant of what we are actually experiencing without, 
ipso facto, being cognisant of relevant real existence beyond it. And 
he tries to show that this is in fact the case. Physical objects are, he 
maintains, known immediately, and not by inference, although they 
are not actually experienced, as sensa and feelings are. An individual’s 
immediate experience is never so self-contained and self-complete as 
to be known by itself without reference to anything existing beyond 
it. Always it is continuous with, a partial ingredient of, a wider 
whole ; and this wider whole is invariably to some extent immediately 
apprehended through and by means of what is actually experienced. 
There is, then, no discontinuity between colours, sounds, etc., as 
immediately experienced, and colours, sounds, etc., as characterising 
material things. These are, so to speak, of one piece. And, as regards 
the sensa themselves, there is no reason for describing them as 
“mental” in any meaning of that word which would not be con- 
sistent with their being also material. 

This theory is an extraordinarily ingenious one; and, in some 
respects, it lessens the difficulties which many of us have felt in regard 
to the existence of sensa. Yet it does not wholly surmount them. 
I fail to understand, for example, on what grounds the qualities of a 
sensum can be asserted to be continuous with those of a physical 
thing, especially in view of a contention which Professor Stout 
elsewhere is strenuous in maintaining that the qualities of an existent 
are no less particular than the existent itself. Moreover, it is evident 
that in taking sensa to be genuine existents Professor Stout is 
deviating markedly from the attitude of common sense. But I must 
refrain from critical discussion. I take it that Professor Stout’s 
thesis is going to be that the universal and eternal Mind may be 
thought of as immediately experiencing all that we only know 
mediately and by way of inference. We must, however, wait and 
see, 

G. Dawes Hicks. 
Universiry Cottear, Lonpon. 
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Socrates. By A. E. Taylor, Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edin. 
burgh University. Edinburgh: University Press. Pete 
Davies Ltd., 1982.—Pp. 182, 5s. net. 


In this book the results of Professor Taylor’s vast researches and 
labours on the Socratic-Platonic problem are applied to the illumina. 
tion of the personality and thought of Socrates. The earlier modem 
idea of Socrates is enriched, his philosophic stature raised, the question 
of the exact nature of his teaching made in one sense less, in another 
more enigmatic. There can hardly be a more important work in the 
criticism of philosophic sources than that of achieving a presentation 
of Socrates as a unity in thought and life so that the martyr to 
philosophy shall be seen to be such as his own philosophy required, 
and knowing this philosophy, we shall perceive the inevitability of 
his life and death. Can this be done? Professor Taylor certainly 
creates a vivid impression that he has found the secret of revealing in 
the personality of Socrates a mind and character which form a 
perfectly consistent whole. The clue to the problem lies, of course, 
in the acceptance of the Platonic-Socrates, at his greatest, as no other 
than the real Socrates. If this clue is grasped, Professor Taylor's 
remarkable combination of insight into the mind which Plato presents 
to us with his artistic power of relating this intimately to the phases 
of Socrates’ life gives us a portrait of this saint of philosophy, 
which will be found by most or all students a much greater possession 
than the figure he discards as the “ historic Socrates.” A question 
might be raised in regard to the dictum that this “ historic ” figure 
was the Socrates of Plato “* with the genius left out.” Was there not 
a Socrates conceived by some nineteenth-century teachers, who 
certainly had his own genius, although it was of another type than that 
of the great originator of Platonism ? It is shown in dialogues, now 
held to be amongst the earliest of Plato’s, it is consistent with 
Aristotle’s brief references as far as they go, and with the more 
intelligent parts of Xenophon’s record. Above all, it is in harmony 
with something in the practice of Socrates which does seem to 
vanish from the practice of the philosopher of the Republic. It isa 
union of the undying spirit of search unqualified by possession of 
metaphysical principles that are almost axiomatic, with a respect for 
the personality or soul of every man, and his capacity for vision, 
which would not permit of the order of the state in the Republic, in 
which the third class, lacking capacity for knowing the good, must 
accept their way of life from the guardians (always allowing that 
this is based on a deficiency of nature, not of birth). In the light 
of this view, the true Socrates had not Plato’s scorn for the 
demos or ordinary human nature, which inevitably developed from 
the fate of Socrates and which comes near to despair at times, 
in the Laws. Whatever may be said for this possibility, it is 
Professor Taylor’s genius for showing the thinker, as he conceives 
him, as ground or creator of the ideal life, universally seen in Socrates, 
which seems to be the special distinction of this study. There 1s 
involved a very living picture of Socrates’ earlier period as that of a 
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brilliant intellectual figure in the greatest age of Athens (before and 
inthe early years of the Peloponnesian war) making his own strikingly 


” 


ariginal contribution to philosophy, in the “Theory of Ideas” as 

ressed in the central group of Platonic dialogues, beginning with 
the Phedo, taking a prominent part in that splendid intellectual life 

of the nature of which, as Professor Taylor points out, we should 

know little except for the dialogues). The later period is preluded by 
that crisis which is indicated in Socrates’ conviction of his mission, 
connected with the story of the Delphic oracle which has its basis in 
fact. This, together with the tale of Socrates’ trance during the 
battle of Potidea is indication of an experience of a mystic character, 
sich as profoundly affects the subsequent tenor of a man’s life. It 
is; of course, to Socrates rather than to Plato that the mystical 
dement in the Ideal philosophy is attributed. At every stage 
Professor Taylor’s treatment adds something to our conception of 
Socrates’ place in Athenian life and history, the true nature of his 
association with Critias and with Alcibiades (the misinterpretation of 
which was perhaps the real ground of his condemnation), the 
courageous part he played in episodes of public life, such as the trial 
of the Arginuss generals, his arousing effect on youth (the “ torpedo 
shock’). In regard to the arguments, elsewhere so powerfully 
marshalled by Professor Taylor in support of his initial assumption 
and briefly reiterated in the Introduction, not much can be said here. 
The first, and the strongest, based on the difficulty of treating the 
Phedo as anything but an authentic account of Socrates’ last con- 
versation seems never to have been more persuasively stated. It 
follows, if this be granted, that the “‘ Theory of Ideas,” or ‘‘ Forms,” 
and all that goes with it, is Socratic. 

To the present reviewer the most questionable part of Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s case has always seemed to be his treatment of the 
Aristotelian Socrates. We are to conceive that the sources of 
practically all Aristotle’s knowledge of Socrates were the dialogues 
of Plato, from which Aristotle takes, in a thinned-out form, what 
is useful for his immediate purposes. Are we to suppose that an 
Aristotle, who was in the immediate circle of a Plato for nearly 
twenty years, had no more direct access to Plato’s own idea of the 
friend he honoured in immortal forms than these writings for a wider 
public? Here, as elsewhere, Professor Taylor apparently suggests 
that Plato communicated no intimate impression of the teaching 
of the man who had most inspired him, the true relation of two such 
minds, to this young master-mind amongst his followers, whether 
individually or in esoteric discourses. We may think of Professor 
Taylor’s own insight into the spirit of the Academy. “ The teaching 
given to Plato’s personal associates, depended for its due appreciation 
on the actual contact of mind with mind within the School ”’—and 
“The oral teaching was clearly intended to be the vehicle of Plato’s 
most personal and intimate teaching” (Plato: The Man and his 
Work). Is it conceivable that Aristotle was felt to be an alien spirit 
incapable of comprehension of the deepest truths, with whom Plato 
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could not share his greater experiences, in that Academy which hy 
could not bring himself to leave before Plato’s death, in spite of the 
consciousness he must have had of an independent genius and 
philosophic standpoint of his own? As Professor Jaeger has well 
brought out in his Aristoteles considerable attachment to the spirit of 
Platonism can be found not only in the fragments of Aristotle’s 
dialogues, but even within some of his chief works, prior probably 
to his last most scientific and analytic stage. 

In the chapter on the “‘ Thought ” of Socrates, the emphasis ig 
laid rather on the subject, as that immortal element in the spirit of 
man by which the eternal values are known, than on the Socratic 
interpretation of those objective values themselves. It is the 
Socratic ‘‘ conception of the soul, which has ever since dominated 
European thought.” The argument involves primarily the position 
that in the identification of the Orphic “‘ psyche ” with that in man 
which knows reality, and hence cannot desire a false illusory 
(“ knowledge is virtue’), Socrates in fact creates philosophy “as 
something distinct from natural science and from Theosophy, or any 
amalgam of the two.” This soul is immortal and therefore divine, 
and hence the infinite importance of Socrates’ mission, to persuade 
all men to the knowledge of it (self-knowledge) and to bring it to 
perfection. Since we have to grant to the Orphic doctrine the 
“* permanent individuality ” of the soul, also the view of the Mysteries 
in relation to the judgment of the dead, it is not quite easy to under- 
stand Professor Taylor’s account of the Orphic psyche as not that in 
the individual to which his intelligence and character belong, so that 
“its immortality is not properly speaking, my immortality.” In 
fifth-century Athens he tells us, the word “ psyche ” suggested to the 
ordinary man no more than “ ghost ” does to us. It may, however, 
be pointed out that our term “ ghost” is an ambiguous term. Also 
that the word “psyche” seems to be at least occasionally used by 
Sophocles in a sense very near to that of our “soul.”! A greater 
problem is suggested by Professor Taylor’s view of the derivation 
of the European conception of the soul in history mainly from 
Socrates. Is there not something extraordinarily un-Socratic in the 
medieval idea of “‘ saving the soul ’—as expressed, for instance, in 
the Morality Play Everyman—proceeding from a very different 
religious standpoint, the essentially Eastern moment in Christianity? 
This problem, however, cannot be further examined. Professor 
Taylor’s view of the union of the rational and spiritual in Socrates 
gives in any case an ideal image of perfection in the human spirit, 
whose importance is difficult to overestimate when we remember 
with it his beautiful interpretation of Diotima’s speech in the 
Symposium (Plato: The Man and his Work), and adds something to 
the view of other modern scholars and religious thinkers in re 
to the contribution of Greek thought to the spiritual heritage of 
mankind. 


1 As in Edipus Tyrannus, |. 64, “* My soul (vyx7}) mourns at once for the 
city, for myself and for thee ’’ (Jebb). 
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Inregard to the theory of knowledge, and scientific method, the 
account in the Phado of the development of Socrates’ mind, the 
dialectic method, the assumption of hypotheses, will be accepted, 
Professor Taylor holds, by the majority of careful students as truly 
Socratic. To this he himself adds the teleological, finalistic explana- 
tion of change, and the theory of Forms as causes of the characters 
orproperties of things, the ‘‘ eternal objects ” of Professor Whitehead. 
The objects of which there are Forms, are, in his view chiefly thought 
of by Socrates as those defined by the mathematician, and the ideal 
standards of ethics. Professor Taylor deprecates the tendency of 
later philosophy to identify the forms with “ universals,” “ concepts,” 
or “elass-notions.” Finally, he attributes to Socrates, as his whole 
interpretation would lead us to expect, the Idea of “ The Good ” 
in the Republic, occupying the supreme position in the realm of 
Forms. Whether this necessitates the identification of value and 
reality for Socrates is not in this work considered. We may recall, 
however, that the principle is strongly asserted in the Republic that 
God is not the author of Evil, but only of Good. This problem is 
pethaps best dealt with, even from Professor Taylor’s standpoint, as a 
problem in the philosophy of Plato, and in his Commentary on 
the Timeus he recognises that with his intense conviction of the 
ultimate significance of ethical principles Plato could not be anything 
but a dualist. 

Hitpa D. OaKELEY. 

London. 





The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. By Ernst Troeltsch. 
Translated by Olive Wyon. Halley Stewart Publications I. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1982.—2 Vols. Pp. 1019. 
42s. net. 


Taz translator of this work deserves to be congratulated upon an 
achievement which must have demanded great industry and pro- 
longed self-discipline. This enormous book is hardly a history in the 
ordinary sense of the word; it is rather an encyclopedia of the 
subject, in which are placed before us the materials which thinkers 
and scholars may use. Its author, like his friend Baron von Hugel, 
was interested rather in the fundamentals of religion than in syste- 
matic theology. As von Hugel says, “‘ it is not easy to furnish a short 
yet useful account and criticism of Troeltsch’s Soziallehren, with its 
nearly thousand pages, its bewildering variety of topics, and the range 
and delicacy of competence it so strikingly reveals.” And one can 
fully endorse the late Bishop Gore’s introductory words that “ it is 
hot necessary to agree with Troeltsch in all his opinions in order to 
. at the appearance of an English translation of his greatest 
work,” 
, Yet there are only three chapters, devoted respectively to the 
Foundations in the Early Church,” to ‘‘ Medieval Catholicism ” 
and to “ Protestantism.” But throughout Troeltsch sees the whole as 
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a whole and takes count of the historic Church, the pattern of th. 
“‘ Church-type,” one of the three main types which he posits for the 
social development of Christian thought, the others being the sect. 
type and the individual mystical type. He will not allow a synthesis 
of the third with the first in the historic Church ; and in an illumingt. 
ing sentence tells us why: ‘“‘ the champions of the ‘ Church’ th 
were able to discard the ideal of a strict Christian perfection, or at 
least to limit it to a particular group, that is, to monasticism.” The 
Catholic reader will discern here a fallacy, or several fallacies, 

What the book sets out to do is not to record elaborate statements 
of sociological theory which have been expressed from time to time 
by different Christian thinkers, but rather to reflect on and to 
criticise the significance of the Christian attitude to society at all times 
from the advent of Christianity. Its estimate of the Gospel period is 
affected by the views which Troeltsch held concerning the general 
character of Christ’s teaching and the foundation of the Church, 
Yet when he passes on to consider the social bearings of the Catholic 
Church there is less reason for cavil and much reason for wonder at 
his immense grasp, and general sympathy. Over and over again 
extreme Protestant criticisms of Catholic institutions and movements 
are effectively disposed of. 

Christianity began with a powerful insistence on the spiritual 
equality of all men, which was not in itself a unique idea. It was, 
however, unique in its Christian form, because the ground of the 
equality was not placed in the worth of the individual, but in his 
universal unworthiness and dependence on the grace of God. In 
early Christian teaching a strong emphasis on the importance of the 
individual was, therefore, quite compatible with the acceptance of 
great differences between persons and classes, both in temporal and 
in spiritual matters, with monasticism as a safety valve for the 
extreme spiritual personality. Nobody deserved anything, so God’s 
Will was trusted as making provision for each according to His 
inscrutable wisdom. 

The hierarchical and patriarchal organisation of the Church was 
thus accepted as a natural outcome of Christian principles, and the 
Church formed a social organism which united radical individualism 
with the universalism of the Gospel. But the most interesting 
development in Christian social history concerns the relation of the 
Church to the social structure. In brief, it may be said that the 
ancient Church rejected the State in principle, while assisting it in 
detail. Secular society was regarded as being at best a mere remedy 
against sin. Facts, relations or laws are often distracting, irrelevant, 
and occasions of stumbling. Yet Catholicism held most clearly that 
its own ideals and means were true, and only desirable because true. 
Religious expediency was truth, but not every wandering truth was 
expedient. Knowledge was for a purpose ; and that purpose was our 
whole being’s end. 

The facts of life play a disturbing part in the transformation of 
ideals into conventions ; they are hard adversaries for any but the 
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a? most heroic souls to contend with. Although pride and covetousness 


pre were prolific in disorder even when the world was mainly Catholic, 
synthesis | these did not receive a legal or even a pseudo-religious sanction till 
llunaiatl after the guidance of the Church was rejected, and man largely lost 
»? th sight of the supernatural world which explains and redresses the 
on on imperfections of this. The Kingdom of Heaven was not revealed to 
n.” The | human reason, however it might be with the attributes of God. The 
a5 | Founder of the Christian morality demanded a complete change of 
atementy | beart from those who would practise it, nothing less than the birth of 
> to time § * DW man. Whatever one may think of that as a psychological 

possibility, it is certain that nothing less will do as a foundation of 




















































| alae Christian morality. Without it the most ardent disciple of “‘ universal 
period is benevolence ” will come only to the painful knowledge that “ the wise 


> general want love, and those who love want wisdom.” 
There is a primé facie plausibility, at any rate, in the suggestion 


bee that salvation may be expected, alike for Christianity and for society, 
onder at from the one type of religious system about which Troeltsch has 


er again least to say ; that is, a reformed and liberal Catholicism. To quote 
vements his general conclusion: ‘I am convinced, and believe this work 

proves the force of my conviction, that in the process the Christian 
outlook on life loses nothing of its greatness or its inward significance.” 


Sean He started his historical investigations from certain definite 
1 of the premises. There is, he thinks, a “ religious-sociological fundamental 


it in his theory,” or, as one may more haltingly put it, a Christian view of life, 
‘od. In | Sometimes strong, sometimes intermittent, which from age to age has 
e of the | Penetrated the various social groups, each one with its independent 
tance of | mstinct of organisation. What has been the influence of this 
“fundamental ” theory upon the motives that govern such groups, 
and to what extent has it been able to assimilate them ? That is the 
© God's | Problem to be investigated ; but in the process of influencing and, 
to His where it has occurred, of assimilating, the theory itself has undergone 
change ; for it is not hanging in the air or laid up in heaven: it is 
only to be discovered in concrete instances. Accordingly, the 
and te book resolves itself into an analysis of the early Church, medieval 
dualion Christianity in its unifying and harmonising aspect, and the main 
> forms of Protestantism. 
8 By discovering the theory just referred to we discover the 
hat the sociological reasons for its transformation. What we naturally want 
to know is the extent to which Christianity in these different periods 


mi organised itself for the service of humanity, or, as we should now 
evant, | “Y: for social service. How far did it think of itself as having a 


ly that mission, as it were, to reform abuses as well as to organise itself in 
tie communities of brotherly love? It is this aspect of the inquiry 
that brings us into contact with politics and law. It is part of the 


mi fundamental nature of the Christian religious life to care for these 

things. But the particular class to which early Christianity appealed, 
tion of the nature of its ministerial organisation, and the complete imperial 
vat the monopoly of all effective administration were factors which led to the 


acceptance, not of the absolute natural law of the equality of all men 
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before God and the duty of helping them, but to the relative natuyy| 
law that admits inequality and suffering and coercive gove 
the results of the Fall and of sin, as things which must be acceptej 
with quietude. ‘ 

The Church was first directly employed in the service of civiligg. 
tion by the Carolingian Empire ; and later, through the wide exte. 
sion of the field of religious interests and through the development of 
the institution of the Papacy, the Church in theory, if not altogethe 
in practice, reduced the State to a position of dependence. If grag 
is to be independent of law, it must, in a unified spiritual and temporal 
system, dictate to it. Two consequences follow. Normal Christian 
morality was secularised by compromises with existing conditions; 
and absolute Christian ideals were relegated to the ascetics, who 
practised them vicariously on behalf of the whole minutely organised 
community of which they formed a specialised grade. This proces 
did not, however, come about without protest. Numerous lay 
movements arose, which emphasised the primitive individualism of 
Christian teaching and called for a return from Christianised civilisa- 
tion to the absolute otherworldliness of a purely religious law. They 
were mostly forced by repression or their own nature into heresy, but 
the ideals of St Francis really belong to this category. In Italy their 
influence was transient, but in England and Bohemia they had a 
more permanent effect. 

Whether he awakens assent or disagreement, Troeltsch is always 
strikingly suggestive as well as full of information. At the start, 
his analysis of the doctrine “all things in common ” of the earliest 
Christians is extremely interesting. Firstly, it was a communism of 
consumption not of production; secondly, it ‘“‘ had no theory of 
equality ” ; thirdly, it “‘ had no opposition ” to the institution of the 
family, with the notes of autonomy therein implied. And further 
on we are shown how the Christian theory held within it the revolw- 
tionary element, yet had no use for revolution (p. 62). A principle 
revolutionary in theory and practice could alone come from m 
rationalism, not from a religious faith that believed in God and in 
living in conformity to the Will of God (p. 85). 

This is but one example of a method which is applied in turn to 
every reaction between Christianity and society throughout the ages 
—sometimes, from a Catholic point of view, with greater, sometimes 
with less, success. Least, no doubt, in the second chapter ; yet this 
is essentially challenging and thought-provoking. As for the third 
chapter, of nearly 400 pages, on Protestantism, most readers will be 
amazed at the amount of detailed information placed at their disposal, 
of which they will have had practically no previous knowledge. And 
much of this information is important, not more for its own sake than 
for the help it gives in understanding the non-Catholic religious mind 
of our own country at the present time. 

It is an inevitable result of the spread of democracy and of 
government by the masses that there should be a concurrent evolu: 
tion of social theory. It began as a virtue; after the Reformation 
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and under the influence of liberalism it became a policy; and now 
itis a science. Whether this represents progress or retrogression it 
jsnot our purpose to discuss. But it is obvious that, since the motive 
compelling men to labour for the betterment of their fellows had its 
origin in religion, and in spite of Communist statements to the 
contrary, still gets its driving-force therefrom, it is impossible to 
study philanthropy even as a science and leave out of account the 

ritual influences which have, in good times and bad, kept the idea 
tive. Of late it has become, as I have said, a science, and there are 
not wanting people who profess to see in this new science an entirely 
new thing. This is a false conception. In the Christian dispensation, 
social service, to give Christian charity its modern name, was a part of 
the second commandment; and, because it was the second and not 
the first or the only commandment, attempts have been made to deny 
that the Church ever recognised it as a commandment at all. 

Troeltsch emphasises the connection of the classical world with 
the world of early Christianity, and it is a point that can never be 
sufficiently emphasised. The Romans and the Christian Fathers took 
over the political and ethical theory of the Greek world, and the more 
one ponders over these pages, the more one sees the similarity in the 
conceptions of both, and the more one is convinced of the close 
connection between the medisval and the ancient world. 

In the second volume Troeltsch draws a profound contrast 
between the political quietism of Lutheranism, with its trust in the 
State, its lack of organisation, and its doctrine of personal communion 
with God, and the more articulate and, partly for that reason, more 
successful Calvinism, with its appeal to the commercial bourgeoisie 
and its support of capitalism. The particular derivatives from the 
two principal forms of Protestantism are brought under review, and 
an extraordinarily instructive contrast is drawn between the “‘ Church- 
type” and the “sect-type” in Protestant organisation. Each 
Church had its own view of the State. Lutheranism exalted the ruler 
and later the political community ; Calvinism, with its particular 
doctrine of natural law, looked upon the State simply as the source 
of order and discipline. Each had its own view of economic activity, 
Lutheranism on the whole distrusting capitalism, Calvinism taking 
the view that the desire for gain does not directly concern a religious 
ethic at all. 

Turning from the early Church to a consideration of the medisval 
one, we are still impressed by the subtlety with which Troeltsch 
surveys the whole scene. He sees medizval life steadily and he sees 
itwhole. It is possible to be a wholehearted admirer of the Middle 
Ages just as it is possible to be a wholehearted critic. Troeltsch is 
much better than either, for he simply seeks to understand these Ages 
and to make us also understand. It is noteworthy that, when he 
comes in the second volume to consider Protestantism, he drops all 
account of the Roman Church except in incidental allusions. 

Outside the two great Protestant blocs, two distinct tendencies 
appear. One is separatist, based on a sectarian, anti-cultural concep- 
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tion of Christian law ; the other is “ spiritual,” based on belief in an 
invisible Church and the inner light. The Baptists are typical of the 
first, as the Quakers (and Quietists inside the Catholic Church) ar 
of the second. But it must be remembered that there has been a 
deal of interplay between the various tendencies manifested by 
different forms of Protestantism, which tends to obliterate their most 
marked distinctions. Indeed, Christian socialism, the movement 
which is the spiritual heir of the more extreme type of religious 
radicalism, appears, though in different forms, in all denominations, 
not excluding Roman Catholicism. 

Since the eighteenth century the old efforts after a unity of 
civilisation have disintegrated and a new world has come into being, 
This truism could have been even more emphatically expressed if 
Troeltsch had been writing after the war instead of in 1911. New 
movements, conceived on new lines, are working towards the creation 
of fresh unification, both nationally and internationally. If such work 
is to come to fruition, the contribution of the Christian ethos is of the 
highest importance. Christianity can help in various ways. It has 
a conviction of personality based on faith in God which, therefore, 
transcends the finite and can resist it. It maintains a divine love 
which embraces and unites all souls. At the same time, it recognises 
the existence of differences in position and capacity, while trans- 
forming them by the development of social and ethical values. And, 
finally, it possesses the supreme motive of charity. 

Lutheranism, and still more Calvinism, rejecting the claims of the 
Church, turns to an individualistic conception of religion, accepts the 
natural law as in many respects identical with the divine law, and is 
prepared to work in that medium rather than to endeavour to 
supernaturalise it. In the course of time this difference has become 
more and more pronounced, with the result that at the present day 
Calvinism feels itself to be the only Christian ecclesiastical body which 
is in agreement with the modern democratic and capitalistic develop- 
ment, and, moreover, the only one which is suited to it. Precisely in 
this conformity with the notions of the industrial era lies the strength 
of Calvinism and its weakness. We can see now why Calvinism, 
abandoning the idea of saving grace through the sacraments of an 
infallible Church, was practically bound to adopt the doctrine of 
predestination. 

It would be interesting to follow other lines of reflection in these 
pages, but space forbids. The author’s final question is: What 
attitude should the Churches adopt towards social reform? Let me 
conclude with a quotation, which, if it does not answer the question, 
does at least indicate what in Troeltsch’s opinion must be the basis 
of all real sociology: ‘‘ The Christian Ethos gives to all social life 
and aspiration a goal which lies far beyond all the relativities of this 
earthly life, compared with which, indeed, everything else represents 
merely approximate values. The idea of a future Kingdom of God 
..- » does not, as short-sighted opponents imagine, render this world 
and life in this world meaningless and empty; on the contrary, it 
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stimulates human energies, making the soul strong through its various 
of experience in the certainty of an ultimate and absolute 
meaning and aim for human labour.” 
Fe.rx Hore. 
LONDON. 





The Making of Europe. By Christopher Dawson. London: Sheed 
and Ward, 1982. Pp. 805. 15s. net. 


Tus admirable book is a study of European history for 700 years, 
from the fall of the Empire in the West till the beginning of the 
edeventh century. It differs from any previous sketch of the same 
period that we have seen in attempting a definite problem in analysis 
rather than giving a mere outline of events. The problem is this: 
Europe is an admitted unity ; we are conscious of a community of 
culture which embraces the five Western nations but stops short 
this side of Russia and Turkey; we speak of a “ good European.” 
What are the elements, geographical, racial, cultural, which have 
contributed to building up this unity? Mr Dawson is, in fact, 
applying to a larger unit the sort of treatment which has often been 
applied to the individual nations ; and he gives good reasons for his 
belief that this method of approach is not only fascinating in itself 
but a mental discipline most wholesome for the times. The new 
world order is made up of nations some of them newly uprising, 
others re-created with added vigour, all of them exceptionally 
self-conscious and vocal. It is the most opportune moment to 
exhibit and lay special stress on the reality of the larger human 
units of which Europe is only one. Mr Dawson truly points out 
that it is not the differentiation of these units—the West, the East, 
the Islamic world, and so on—which occasions conflict in the world, 
but the attempt of any one to act or speak as if it were or should 
be supreme. To understand the differences of others is a condition 
not of conflict but of sympathy and a larger synthesis. 

Although his method is analytical, Mr Dawson is able to show 
the various elements in the European soul as entering into its 
composition in historical order, and hence his book serves also as 
a useful summary of the period of which it treats, without laying 
the excessive stress on the battles and the political and ecclesiastical 
personalities to which we are accustomed. His history is cultural, 
and his stress is on the spiritual aspect of the growing unity which 
he describes. This is its most conspicuous merit, and next to this 
is the skill with which he subordinates his details and weaves into 
a coherent and highly attractive whole a very extensive mass of 
sound erudition. Gibbon also does this and is the most successful 
practitioner of the art; but, whereas Gibbon introduces his details 
often for picturesque effect, or to give some piquant personal or 
social trait, Mr Dawson’s details are quotations from a letter, a 
treaty or a poem, introduced to illustrate the thought of those who 
uttered them. 
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The successive elements which he describes as “ making E ” 
are the following. First, the Greek foundation, enlarged and made 
permanent by Rome. On this he follows Mommsen, attributing the 
decisive action to Julius Cesar. “‘ That Western Europe is Romanie 
and Germanic Europe classic; that the names of Themistocles and 
Scipio have to us a very different sound from those of Asoka and 
Salmanasar; that Homer and Sophocles are not merely like the 
Vedas and Kalidasa attractive to the literary botanist, but bloom 
for us in our garden—all this is the work of Cesar!” This is vivid 
and interesting, and literally or factually true, with the proviso that 
if Cesar had not incorporated Gaul in the Roman Empire, someone 
else about that time would have done so. Italy, having once become 
united under the Romans and having conquered Carthage, was 
bound to go on and conquer both Spain and Gaul. As a fact, 
however, Cesar did the work, and his name is rightly associated 
with it, and through his work, as Mr Dawson says, men cherished 
through all the chaos of the dark ages the memory of the peace 
and order of the Roman Empire, with a common religion, law and 
culture ; and their repeated efforts to return to the past and recover 
this lost unity led the way to the future. 

But it is to the next stage and the next element that Mr Dawson 
attributes throughout his book the greatest potency—the conversion 
of the Empire to Christianity. Here he is at one with the Catholics 
and with Comte, whose insistence on the paramount importance of 
the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages has always proved the 
greatest stumbling-block to his critics; it is the testing stone for 
the supremacy of the spiritual element in history. Mr Dawson has 
no hesitations on this subject, and many penetrating and enlightening 
remarks. He points out that the entry of spiritual elements into 
history is the most striking proof that it is not a closed system in 
which each stage is the inevitable result of what has gone before. 
In this case, the new spiritual element was of entirely alien origin. 
It had no roots in the European past or in the traditions of classical 
civilisation. It was oriental but unique. The Jews were the one 
people of the Empire who had remained obstinately exclusive, and 
the Christians, though they broke with the national exclusiveness 
of the Jews, maintained the spiritual succession of Israel and 
conquered by opposing the secular spirit of the Roman Imperial 
world. This was the work of Paul, whose name may be as fitly 
associated with the new world community as that of Julius Cesar 
with the old. 

Mr Dawson has a full and excellent passage on the way in which 
the Church in the Roman state came gradually to supply the springs 
of social and civic vitality which had died out of the secular order. 
“* The citizenship of the future lay in the membership of the Church.” 
Thus in every city of the later Empire, side by side with the old 
citizen body, arose a new people, the “ plebs Christi”; and, as the 
municipal magistracy declined, the power and prestige of the clergy 
—the Christian ordo—increased, until the bishop became the most 
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important figure in the city, the representative of the whole 
wmmunity. Hence arises the difficulty, universal in modern times 
and still acute in such a country as Spain, of disentangling the civic 
rights and duties from the control of the Church when the State 
igs regained its power and moral influence. 

But two or three other elements remain in Mr Christopher 
Dawson’s analysis of the soul of Europe. These are the Barbarians 
fom the North and the Byzantines and Moslems from the East. 
e gives full value to these while maintaining the Church and the 
(reco-Roman system in the first place. This attitude necessitates 
wme temperate but quite decisive criticism of the point of view of 

wski and his friends who would derive the main art motives— 
md other things—from a union of North and East. The North 
md East are contributory but ultimately subordinate. In the 
“Dark Ages” a racial and cultural intermixture was going on 
between Germanic barbarians and the society of the Roman Empire. 
The vital centre of this process was in Gaul, where the two societies 
met on the most equal terms. Yet it was going on all over the 
West, and even where the barbarian conquerors seemed to have 
triumphed, the Church ultimately redressed the balance in favour 
of the old tradition. So with the influences from the East. From 
the fall of the Western Empire Byzantine culture was more advanced, 
and from the ninth century the Moslem world more enlightened, 
util at last this fusion of the two main elements in the West had 
taken place in the eleventh century. Gerbert of Aurillac—Sylvester 
Il—represents the turning point. He can raise the pan that, 
“Ours is the Roman Empire! Its strength rests on fruitful Italy 
and populous Gaul and Germany and the valiant kingdoms of the 
Scythians. Our Augustus art thou, O Cesar, the emperor of the 
Romans, who sprung of the noblest blood of the Greeks, surpasses 
the Greeks in power, controls the Romans by right of inheritance 
and overcomes both alike in wisdom and eloquence.” It was 
addressed to Otto III., but might be taken as a summary and motto 
of the reconstituted and resurgent West. 

Such is the argument of Mr Dawson’s book in brief, and it will 
be noticed that of the various factors, geographical, racial and 
cultural, from which human communities are built, he speaks in the 
case of Europe practically only of the last. On this side he is open 
to criticism. It cannot be maintained, for instance, that Europe— 
the Europe of which he speaks—is less of a unit geographically 
than Africa or India. Contiguity, and within limits similarity, in 
geography have also contributed to the making of Europe. Even 
more than these, a mixture and a community of physical charac- 
teristics in Western European races have played their part. A 
comparison with other races, ¢.g. the negro, is sufficient evidence 
of this, and the factor of physical and mental vigour is obvious as 
acondition for the spread and cementing of the European community. 
The exploits and the settlements of Danes, Normans and Scandinavian 
peoples generally, bear witness to this in every quarter of the 
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Continent. But Mr Dawson is right in giving the fundamental ay 
final place to the cultural elements. Just as ultimately a natin 
consists of those who having lived and suffered together, still dein 
to continue their association, so the larger units, of which — 
became the most important, are built of those who share a similp 
though looser partnership. All the readers of this volume will awai 
Mr Dawson’s continuation with keen interest. He has given y 
already in the Age of the Gods one of the best accounts of prehistori, 
man. In this book we have the spiritual background of our om 
section of humanity. The next stage should show how E 
developing the instruments of scientific thought, has been able tp 
weigh and measure the material universe and lead mankind unitedly 
to their next adventure. 





F. S. Marvin, 


WELWYN GARDEN City. 





Jesus and the Gospel of Love. By Charles E. Raven, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1931.—Pp. 448. 


Tuis book was the basis of the Alexander Robertson Lectures which 
Dr Raven delivered in the University of Glasgow in 1981. Its pur 
pose, as stated in the preface, is threefold, to demonstrate “ first that 
religion is essentially an achievement of the whole personality which 
cannot justly be represented in categories lower than the personal or 
identified with the doctrinal, ethical and ecclesiastical systems 
involved in it; secondly, that religion, because personal, can only 
find its supreme expression for mankind in a person, and that Jesus, 
critically studied, reveals to us the complete religious personality; 
and, thirdly, that the quality of His influence as seen, for example, in 
St Paul, though misrepresented by later theories of Incarnation and 
Atonement, vindicates the belief that He embodies for us the truth 
about God, mankind, and the universe.” 

The book thus falls into three parts, whose subject-matter is 
respectively religious psychology, New Testament criticism, and the 
history of Christian doctrine and development. 

In a preliminary chapter Dr Raven brings his work under the 
classification of apologetics which, in the tradition of the Greek 
apologists of the second century, he understands as the defence of 
Christianity by its interpretation. ‘It is manifest,” he says, “ that 
in the course of history Christianity has been accommodated to 4 
variety of worldly philosophies and that the results of such Synere- 
tismus are still identified with the religion of Jesus.” To disentangle 
the essential purport of the Christian faith from the mass of irrelevant 
and often subversive beliefs which have become traditionally a 
to it is the apologist’s right and proper task, and in undertaking it his 
main difficulty is not with “the enlightened scientist or artist or 
moralist,” but with the Christian community itself which harbours 
and propagates the misconceptions that obscure Christ’s religion and 
that centuries of mistaken apologetic have substituted for it. 
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m: 
ly we — ' Dr Raven sees the need for a new interpretation in the widespread 


"still desin demand for a satisfying religion. Philosophers and scientists, 
ich E teachers, statesmen, and industrialists realise the need for a new 
OE cathesis, in which all sectional activities will be controlled by 
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weference to universal principles and a coherent scheme explanatory 


> will aya) 
S pl ofthe whole. This need religion claims to fulfil, and understanding 
prehist sf digi in terms of personality, as indeed “ an achievement of the 


of our om qhole and fully developed personality ’”—a theme which he develops 
Ww Europe in opposition to theories which explain it in terms of the psychic 
en able tp mechanisms through which it is supposed to operate—Dr Raven 
1d unitedly | Bakes the basis of his apologetic the claim of Christianity that for 
Y§ mankind religion must be embodied in the perfect man, that “ Jesus 
Marvin, § (au be accepted as the unique example of manhood at its highest, and 
" § that if so He is for us at once the standard by which we can test our 
experience of the universe, the expert from whom we can get guidance 
for our attitude towards it, the example in whom the true conduct of 
London; § life is to be studied, the ideal through devotion to which we can 
become infected with His quality of life.” 
ures which | _ 2 the second part Dr Raven carries further a view of the Fourth 
Its pur. 1 which he had already more briefly expounded in his former 
“first that YOK, What think ye of Christ? In the interval of twelve years since 
lity which § is publication he has been conscious that in spite of the “‘ Johannine 
ersonal or | 8000” pronounced by scholars the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
| systems | more than all other New Testament writers, supplies a gospel for the 
can only modern world, and this has led him to reopen the question whether 
hat Jesus, it is an achievement of creative imagination or a work of genuine 
‘sonality ; | Memory. The conclusion he arrives at, after an examination which 
ample, in makes its starting-point not so much the details of the Gospel as the 
ation and § ‘iscernible psychology of its writer, is a conviction that the latter is 
the truth} 22 old man looking back upon One whom he loved in days long 
past but vividly remembered,” and that the Gospel is “ not a series 
matter is | % Cryptograms, nor an apologetic fiction, nor a mystical romance, 
, and the | but the story of its author’s discipleship, love’s memory of Love 
incarnate, with the marks of a great devotion writ plainly upon it.” 
nder the § [his critical conclusion being reached Dr Raven feels himself free to 
re Greek | %¢ in the Fourth Gospel a genuine interpretation of the work of 
efence of | Jesus and to hold that an exposition of the gospel in the Johannine 
s, “that | ‘mms of Light and Life and Love takes us into the innermost secret 
ted toa} % the essential quality of Jesus and His revelation. In the history 
1 Synere- of Christianity he finds a process similar to that which goes on in the 
entangle development of mankind, namely, the succession of the three phases 
relevant | °% childhood and the acceptance of authority, adolescence and the 
attached | 88sertion of individuality, and maturity and the achievement of full 
ing it his personality. If the first age has its symbol in the figure of St Peter, 
artist or| 92d the second in that of St Paul, it is, he believes, St John who 
harbours | ‘YPifies the final phase of development. And it is in the belief that 
gion and this phase is even now beginning that he is concerned to set forth the 
Johannine interpretation of the faith. 
In the historical section Dr Raven shows how the religion of Jesus, 
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as we see it depicted in the Gospels and exemplified in the life g 
St Paul, was expressed in a dogmatic system wherein it g 
debasement through the substitution of an objective scher 
salvation for a vital and personal relationship, and of sub-Chgj 
categories of deity for Light and Life and Love. The manhood 
Jesus was superseded by His Godhead, which was conceived in ter 
irreconcilable, in the last resort, with belief in the Incarnation; and) 
the same emphasis upon divine transcendence was responsible both 
for transactional theories of atonement and for a view of the worm 
that made it antithetical to its Creator. Thus in regard to the 
threefold relationship of Christianity to God, man, and the univers 
there was “ not merely a departure from the teaching and spiri 
Jesus but a definite failure to maintain the fundamental axiom ns 
His_ revelation.” In apportioning the responsibility for 
Dr Raven uses freer language than is usual with scholars of his 
munion in his references to the Church Fathers, Tertallal 
instance, who is described as the evil genius of ecclesiasticism, 
Augustine, whose influence on doctrine is shown to have been at its 
greatest when the “spiritual splendour” of his early days as a 
Christian had faded. bas 

This candour, however, is in keeping with Dr Raven’s purpose 
of rescuing Christianity from identification with the institutional, 
dogmatic, and ethical systems that have been derived from it. His 
concluding chapter, “ Christ in the Twentieth Century,” indicates 
where his true interest lies. In that chapter he puts forward a @ 
cosmological view of Christ and His Gospel in terms of a view of 
creation as “‘ increasingly displaying the character of deity c ] 
ing in the emergence of the spiritual aspirations of mankind.’ ) 
effect it is St Paul’s “ In Him all things hold together.” And as} | 
see in Him “ the emergence in its perfection of that full unity of 
and man which is at once the consummation of all human ele 
and the manifestation of the actuality of Deity,” it follows that the 
Gospel of Love which He brings is the only finally satisfying phils i 
sophy of the universe and of human life. 

Dr Raven is aware that his conclusions “ carry with th 
laries which would naturally change much of the accepted tra i 
and practices of Christians,” but we may share his indifference O 
that result. What is of importance is that we have here a spiri ro 4 
defence of Christianity based on an understanding of it from which 
accumulated excrescences have been removed, and expounded with 
a competent knowledge of the thought-world of the age to which # 
is being commended. 


PENRITH. 











